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The kings of Tharsis and the Isles shall offer gifts; 
the kings of the Arabians and of Saba shall bring presents; 
all the kings of the earth shall adore Him, all nations shall 


serve Him. 
Offertory Chant of Epiphany. 
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Chain Store Science 


Scientist and archbishop at work 


By ROGER S. MEINERS 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger* 


For two years young George Sper- 
ti had been button-holing his bosses 
and fellow-workers, telling them about 
his idea. He was only 21 at the time, 
still a “co-op” student at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. He had stumbled 
across this idea two years before while 
talking with his superintendent at the 
Union Gas and Electric Company. 

It was a problem in those days (this 
was 1921) to adequately measure the 
flow of electricity into a large industrial 
plant. There were meters for homes 
and small buildings, but so many com- 
plicated factors were involved in the 
measurement of super-currents that 
electrical engineers wondered if the 
problem would ever be solved. Young 
Sperti had a meter worked out on 
paper, but no one would listen. 

Without funds, and with small 
chance of getting company aid, George 
Sperti plunged ahead alone. He 


haunted junk yards, second-hand shops 
and the Gas Company scrap heap. 
Soon he had salvaged a mound of 
worthless junk. Curls of old wire, 
cracked dials, moribund meters, dis- 
carded armatures and unwanted odds 
and ends found their way into the pile. 
From his mother’s kitchen h¢ swiped 
the bread board and filched the family 
soup dipper. A furtive dentist, he ex- 
tracted a handful of brass-headed tacks 
from a dining room chair: they would 
do very well as bushings! 

For the rooth time he very carefully 
checked his plans; once more, slide rule 
in hand, he poured imaginary loads 
into his paper meter and in every case 
they checked to perfection! 

With a ten-cent hacksaw blade 
(lengths of friction tape wrapped 
around one end served as a handle) 
he split the soup dipper handle down 
the middle and sawed the parts into 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Obio. August, 1939. 
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required lengths. These were the indi- 
cators. He then selected from his junk 
pile a part here and a part there. These 
he hammered and screwed into place 
on the bread board. Hours later, at 
midnight, the last curl of discarded 
wire was straightened and soldered 
into place. He was sure it would work. 

Since it was designed to measure 
currents other than those supplied to a 
dwelling, young Sperti had to turn his 
meter by hand. For one supposed load 
no less than 1,000 times! As he turned 
the meter the soup dipper indicators 
edged crabwise across the board and 
came to rest exactly where his slide rule 
said they should. 

His mother, father, and sister Mil- 
dred were startled into wakefulness by 
an excited shout. They rubbed the 
sleep from their eyes to see a very wide- 
awake young man gamboling through 
the house like a spring lamb, shouting 
his triumph. 

Within a month a solemn group of 
Westinghouse engineers were peering 
into the innermost vitals of this out- 
landish contraption, prodding, probing, 
measuring and discussing. They got 
away from it long enough to offer 
George Sperti $50,000 for the meter 
as it stood. He took it. 

The great Steinmetz, almost a myth- 
ical figure in the electrical world be- 
cause of his tremendous genius, locked 
horns with a college professor in a 
classic argument that revolved around 
a principle of Sperti’s meter. Strange 
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noises, opinions, theories and hypoth- 
eses filled the air. Steinmetz was 
wrong, the youngster Sperti was right; 
and the youngster was oblivious to the 
uproar. 

This is the young man (he’s only 
40, as old as the century) who is one 
of the brighter hopes in the war on 
cancer. Today he directs the researches 
of the Institutum Divi Thomae, Cin- 
cinnati’s archdiocesan scientific center 
that is spoken of in almost any country 
on the globe that you would care to 
mention. 

Young Sperti’s invention of the K-va 
meter was a triumph of straight think- 
ing and fortitude and an ingenious 
application of the tools at his disposal. 
Today, this eminent Catholic scientist 
and his staff are attacking the cancer 
problem with characteristic boldness, 
fortitude and ingenuity. 

Archbishop John T. McNicholas, 
O.P., of Cincinnati, had formed in 
1926, the Athenaeum of Ohio, arch- 
diocesan normal school. Recognizing 
the need for another unit of this school 
for the training of students in scien- 
tific research, His Excellency outlined 
a unique plan. His science school 
would be staffed, he decided, with out- 
standing experts in each of the sciences. 
To each staff member would be as- 
signed a small group of students. The 
usual formal classes would be held but, 
more important, the students would aid 
the professor in his research problems. 

From this nucleus there would evolve 
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what might well be termed a “chain 
store” system of research laboratories. 
Each student, upon graduation with 
the degree of Master of Science, would 
then return to his home city and there 
establish a branch of the parent labora- 
tory. Each link in the chain of inves- 
tigation was mapped out at the general 
office of the system. 

A bold plan, this. And where did 
the Archbishop find the men capable 
of establishing and directing such an 
organization? He needed, first, a 
scientist-teacher, a rare combination: 
one who could inspire, formulate and 
direct research. Second, he needed an 
administrative head. He found them 
both on the University of Cincinnati 
campus. They were George Speri 
Sperti and Father Cletus A. Miller. 

Shortly after his graduation with the 
degree of electrical engineer, George 
Sperti returned to his alma mater to 
head the newly formed Basic Science 
Laboratory. There he and the brilliant 
group of young scientists he had gath- 
ered about him conducted audacious 
forays into scientific fields. Their inter- 
nationally-acclaimed vitamin researches 
culminated in the development of the 
now famous Sperti Selective Irradiation 
Process. By means of this process an 
abundance of vitamin D is made cheap- 
ly available in a variety of foods 
through selective irradiation with ultra- 
violet light. Not long after George 
Sperti’s 29th birthday, the General 
Foods Corporation gave the University 
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of Cincinnati $300,000 for the rights 
to this process. Thus George Sperti 
made this sum available to Basic Sci- 
ence Laboratory and to the University 
for further research. 

The young priest, Father Miller, was 
head of the Newman Club, a campus 
organization of Catholic students that 
became, under his direction, one of the 
most popular and active young people’s 
groups in the city. Together they 
joined the Archbishop in his new ven- 
ture. Today, Dr. George Speri Sperti 
is Director of Research and the Very 
Rev. Cletus A. Miller is Dean of the 
Institutum Divi Thomae. 

For generations scientists have found 
themselves unable to solve the cancer 
problem. Although notable progress 
has been made, especially in X-ray, 
radium and surgical fields, scientists are 
still not agreed on the cause of the 
disease, and a certain sure cure has 
so far eluded them. 

Every cancer starts as a small group 
of cells that suddenly begin a wild and 
disorganized growth. Soon a lump or 
tumor is formed. If the cancer can be 
removed without danger to the indi- 
vidual, either by X-ray, radium or sur- 
gery, while it is still confined to one 
area, the probability for a complete 
cure is high. 

When a cancer is so located that it 
interferes with vital functions, and its 
removal is impossible, death usually 
results. Also, cancers tend to disin- 
tegrate and spread throughout the 
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body. Thus, when one tumor is re- 
moved another may appear in a dif- 
ferent part of the body. That is why 
it is essential to recognize and com- 
petently treat a cancer in plenty of time. 

“I wish that everyone,” Dr. Sperti 
insists, “could be so impressed with 
the symptoms of cancer that he would 
see his doctor before it is too late. Un- 
fortunately, there are few early symp- 
toms of the disease. Pain, for example, 
frequently is a late symptom. Any 
lump, on any part of the body, espe- 
cially about the breast, that suddenly 
begins to increase in size; any sore, 
particularly about the face, lips or of 
the mouth that refuses to heal; any 
mole or wart that suddenly begins to 
increase in size, or any unnatural bleed- 
ing should be viewed with suspicion 
until proved innocent.” 

The Institutum researchers, priests, 
Sisters, and laymen, Catholics and non- 
Catholics are studying the cancer prob- 
lem. On the staff are experts in all 
the sciences. Here one finds a chemist, 
physicist, biologist, bio-chemist, bio- 
physicist, geneticist, botanist and a 
mathematician. Each is attacking the 
cancer problem from his own angle. 
Inspiring, directing and correlating 
their efforts is Dr. Sperti. It is a mass 
attack on the cancer problem. 

To Dr. Sperti a man is marked 
neither by racial nor by religious char- 
acteristics. A German-Jewish scientist 
once found refuge from persecution at 
the Institutum. The most tolerant of 
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men, Dr. Sperti is nevertheless most 
intolerant of a mind beclouded by 
atheistic nonsense. He will have noth- 
ing to do with a person who doesn’t 
admit the existence of God, because, to 
quote him, “such a man can’t think 
straight.” 

Conflict between science and re- 
ligion? Nonsense. If there were even 
the slightest conflict there would be 
no Institutum Divi Thomae, and Dr. 
Sperti would not have been accorded 
the signal honor of election to mem- 
bership in~the Pontifical Academy of 
Sciences along with five other outstand- 
ing American scientists, not all of them 
Catholics. 

Institutium researchers early recog- 
nized the similarity between a healing 
wound and a cancer. In a healing 
wound the cells involved grow until 
the wound is healed. In a cancer the 
cells continue a wild, disorganized 
growth. They then asked themselves 
this question: why, in a cancer, do 
the cells continue this wild growth? 
Years of probing answered the ques- 
tion. Institutum researchers were able 
to isolate substances that control cell 
growth. It was found that when these 
substances were applied to other nor- 
mal cells, increased growth was imme- 
diately apparent. 

Science knows that a cell has three 
main, normal functions to perform. A 
cell grows, breathes, and utilizes en- 
ergy. If, these chain store scientists 
asked themselves, there is a substance 
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which controls growth, aren’t there 
other substances that might control the 
breathing and utilization of energy of 
the cells? Dr. Sperti and his staff have 
found these substances and have named 
them diodynes, bio from the Greek 
word dios, meaning life, and dyne, 
meaning force. 

What have these biodynes to do with 
cancer? A cancer has been defined as 
a “growing, glycolyzing tumor with 
a deficient rate of breathing.” The In- 
stitutum’s work now suggests that 
when the cells are normal, there is a 
balance of these biodynes. A cancer 
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results, they believe, when there is an 
unbalance of these biodyne factors. 

Will their researches lead to a can- 
cer cure? Let Dr. Sperti himself an- 
swer that question: 

“I wish that I could tell you that 
we have found a cure for cancer. I will 
say, however, that we are making defi- 
nite progress. I feel that the work of 
our staff gives every indication that we 
have unearthed new and important 
clues as to the cause of the disease. It 
may be five, ten or even 50 years before 
a cure may be advanced. It will take 
time and a vast amount of research.” 


Who Goes to the Wall? 


The naivest trait in a number of modern Christian movements is 














the frequently expressed belief that if only we Christians lived entirely 
according to the will of Christ, the whole world would abandon its 
hatred of Christianity and be converted to Him. No doubt we must 
strive to live as God would have us, but for God’s sake don’t let us 
dream that this will dispose “the world” more favorably towards Christ! 
Moreover, He Himself has called attention to this: “If the world hate 
you, know ye that it hath hated Me before you . . . The servant is not 
greater than his master. If they have persecuted Me, they will also 
persecute you. If they have kept My word, they will keep yours also.” 
Are not these last words bitter irony, directed against all comfortable 
this-life-optimistic Christianity? The sins of Christians, in deed, word, 
and omission, naturally afford splendid excuses for their persecution. 
But the world’s hatred is aimed above all at those Christians who live 
entirely according to their faith. Nor was it any different in the age 
of the Reformation: a great cry was made about scandals, true and 
untrue, the reprobation was genuine enough—but it was the saints who 


were dragged to the place of execution. 
From Men, Women and Places by Sigrid Undset (Knopf, 1939). 








A Note on Cesar Franck 


By CARLETON SMITH 


Condensed from Coronet* 


Blessed are the poor in spirit. 
Blessed are the meek. Blessed are the 
merciful. Blessed are the pure in heart. 

To no other musician do these noble 
phrases from the Sermon on the Mount 
apply more fittingly than to César 
Franck. Serene, simple, sincere, spend- 
ing his life in an organ loft, he was 
the least worldly of the great com- 
posers, the Pater Seraphicus of 19th 
century French music. Neglected and 
misunderstood, he yet had a heart so 
fundamentally good that he could, 
without bitterness, contemplate his iso- 
lation and overlook the injustice of 
man. 

He was single-minded: a beautiful 
harmony made his day. Summer and 
winter, he rose every morning at half- 
‘past five that he might have two hours 
to compose, to work for himself, as 
he said. At 7:30 began his day trotting 
across Paris from Autueil to I’Ile Saint 
Louis, from Vaugirard to the Faubourg 
Poissoniére, always hurrying to get 
himself where a lesson waited. During 
the better part of his life, this great 
man dispensed solfége and piano to 
fashionable young dunces at one franc, 
80 centimes a head. A distinction for 
him was acting as accompanist to the 
cynical Jacques Offenbach. 

No wonder honor after honor passed 


*919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ic is necessary to know him 


him by. Official Paris was unaware of 
his existence. Those who recognized 
him by sight looked upon him as an 
insignificant little organist-teacher who 
spent his spare time writing unper- 
formed operas and oratorios. His ap- 
pearance added little: he was short in 
stature, his face and figure round. 
Bushy brows hung over his eyes, his 
nose was large, and his chin receded 
below a wide, expressive mouth and 
thick, gray side whiskers. His overcoat 
was three sizes too large and, like 
Brahms’, his trousers were generally 
hoisted at half-mast. 

Performances of his works were 
patchy and ill-prepared, but so glad 
was he to hear his music that he 
praised any production, no matter how 
slipshod. The system of sending sub- 
stitutes to rehearsals prevailed then in 
France, as now. A celebrated con- 
ductor, arriving for his third rehearsal 
with a Paris orchestra, could recognize 
only one player, a clarinetist, who had 
been present for both previous re- 
hearsals. So he went up to him, greet- 
ing him sarcastically, “My good fellow! 
I want to congratulate you!” 

“Sorry, maitre!” was the reply, “but 
I will not be present for the perform- 
ance!” 

Snubs Franck could endure. For him 
December, 1939. 
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envy, meanness, hatred did not exist. the street, no ditties for the drawing 


He never doubted motives nor sus- 
pected boredom. After the first hearing 
of his quintet, Saint-Saéns, who was 
always aloof, congratulated him rather 
coolly, and he was overjoyed and said, 
“You like it? Oh, I dedicate it to you. 
Here it is.” He thought nothing was 
wrong when Saint-Saéns went away, 
leaving the quintet on the piano. 

Worshipping God in his music, he 
had no need to seek an echo in the 
crowd. After all, he had chosen his 
way. He gave up a promising career 
as a piano virtuoso because he could 
not stand being a show horse. His am- 
bitious father, who inaptly baptized him 
César Auguste, planned to make him 
a little Mozart, a money-coining prod- 
igy. Just as he was ready to compete 
for the Prix de Rome, his anxious par- 
ent yanked him out of the Conserva- 
toire and sent him racing off through 
the provinces to dazzle those who had 
yet to hear a médailliste. 

To escape this, the young César com- 
mitted the one recorded indiscretion 
of his life: he married a dashing and 
beautiful actress. And in those days 
bringing a theatrical person into a good 
family was an indiscretion. But, as 
in other things with Franck, this 
turned out for the best. Until his 
death, the couple lived happily in an 
untroubled intimacy, surrounded by 
children and grandchildren. 

Franck’s music springs from his life 
and his faith. It contains no songs for 





room. There is in it no drama for 
external affairs, no sly gibe of humor. 
His struggles are inner struggles. The 
questionings in his symphony—which, 
to its last drum tap, discloses the man 
—concern not the life of the body, nor 
that of the mind, but that of the spirit. 
Its fears deal not with men nor things, 
but with intangible thoughts and feel- 
ings. His gropings are from darkness 
to light, from doubt to certainty, grop- 
ings filled with a “serene anxiety.” His 
is the cry of the penitent, “Lord, I 
believe; help Thou my unbelief!” 
Franck’s strength as a craftsman was, 
like Beethoven’s, in variation and de- 
velopment. Often, in the midst of a 
lesson he would get up suddenly to 
go and write a few measures he did 
not want to forget. His important 
works were composed that way, from 
fragments scribbled here and there. 
His technique was that of the gold- 
smith rather than that of the sculptor. 
There is considerable difference in 
quality between his best and his poorest 
work, and his best is not flawless. 
Trivial tunes disfigure even Les Béati- 
tudes. But his fame rests secure in the 
masterpieces of his last ten years, the 
symphony, the violin sonata, quartet, 
quintet, the Variations Symphoniques, 
Les Béatitudes, and the organ chorales. 
Critics first found them dismal. 
“With this Franck,” they wrote, “one 
is bored until boredom becomes a 
mystical experience.” Huneker dis- 
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missed him as a sort of Abbé Liszt, 
“now in the heavily-scented boudoir, 
now with self-conscious devotion in the 
church.” “Sublimated Gounod,” was 
the flip verdict of the Parisian concert 
goers. 

But season after season, music lover 
after music lover, acclaimed the D- 
minor Symphony as his favorite. Even 
though they passed on to sturdier, 
more heroic stuff, their ear lingered and 
their imagination was caught by 
Franck’s striving to touch the clouds 
and pierce them, seraph-like. His sym- 
phony became a household necessity, 
a program certainty. To avoid it was 
impossible, unless one avoided the con- 


cert halls during the entire season. 

A reaction was inevitable. The latest 
fad has been to underestimate him, to 
speak of “the false mysticism of the 
old Belgian angel.” That, too, is un- 
just. 

His flights of soul may mean little 
to skeptics, who find them stale with 
the odor of yesterday’s incense. But 
those who have been repelled by the 
horrors and brutalities of our 1930's, 
those who need solace, and those who 
are seeking courage to go on, will find 
hope in his music. Hearing him, they 
know that there is One who still chants 
the Beatitudes and sings, Peace on 
earth to men of good will, 
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Who Take the Sword 


Safety does not come to peoples from external means, from the sword, which 
can impose conditions of peace but does not create peace. Forces that are to 


renew the face of the earth should proceed from within, from the spirit. 
From the Summi Pontificatus of Pope Pius XII. 
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Our next subject must be one of iron, a metal which is at once the best 
and the worst enemy of humanity. With iron we plough the earth, plant trees, 
prune orchards, compel the vines to put forth young shoots by pruning away 
each year the withered growth, build houses, quarry rocks, and accomplish 
every other useful purpose. 

But iron is also the minister of war, murder, and robbery, not merely as 
a weapon at close quarters, but forged for a swift flight, now hurled by an 
engine, now winged, by the most infamous cunning devised by the human 
mind, for, to bring death more speedily to our fellowman, we have given wings 
to iron and taught it to fly. 


Let the blame for such a death be brought home to man and not to Nature. 
From Historia Naturalis by the Elder Pliny (23-79 A. D.) 




















Other tasks are more pleasant 


Here beginneth for your edifica- 
tion, the true story of Father Austin 
Butterworthy from the moment when 
he emerged from the Bishop’s bunga- 
low with his new appointment as dioc- 
esan inspector of schools. 

He went into the chapel and sat 
down to think out the implications of 
his new job. It seemed to amount to 
this, that his bishop had quietly pushed 
onto him the responsibility of instruct- 
ing all the youngsters in a thousand 
villages. Half of them were not within 
reach of school; of those within reach 
not one in three was sent to school; and 
there was no provision for teaching 
them out of school. 

There was only one remedy that he 
could see, and he was going to take 
it. He would start a training school 
and get the mission a decent set of 
catechists. 

For some little time he played with 
this delightful dream, and then woke 
up with a start. The scheme was good, 
but would cost money. 

Every missioner in the world has, at 
one time or another, uttered these same 
words, “The scheme is good; but there 
is no cash,” and then sat back with 
folded arms. 

But Gus was made of sterner stuff. 
He registered annoyance, then determi- 


The Sower Went Out 


By T. GAVAN DUFFY 


Condensed from the book* 


nation. He jumped on his good horse 
and started out to beard his bishop. 

In due course it was all fixed. Since 
there was nothing to inspect, the in- 
spections would be given up for a few 
years. Father Austin Butterworthy, 
armed with episcopal letters, would 
sally forth and beg. After a year or 
more of this, he would return and 
start a training school for catechists 
and teachers. And he would resume 
the inspections as soon as his boys were 
functioning in the field and did not 
need the support of his occasional visi- 
tations. 

So he left India for the lands where, 
failing milk and honey, there flows at 
least a modicum of faith and charity. 

He walked again, for a few days, 
in the places he had loved as a child 
and renewed his spirit in their caress. 
But it was only walls and lanes and 
woods and lakes and mountains that 
re-created him. With people he could 
make only superficial contact; the spell 
of intimacy was broken, even with 
those at home. They had moved on, 
and he had moved on, too, but at an 
angle. And now he felt that curious 
sensation of being back in his own 
place, but his roots were away in India, 
so that he no longer fitted where he 
belonged. We shall doubtless feel like 


*1939. Convent of the Sacred Heart, 334 N. Taylor Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 108 pp. $1. 
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that on reaching heaven, and shall 
promptly go off to purgatory to make 
the necessary adjustments. 

Gus Butt went off to purgatory, too; 
he threw himself into his work of 
begging. Here are some stories of those 
days, that he often tells of an evening 
when the brethren want a yarn. 

The very first bishop he approached 
(for, as you know, one may not beg 
without a permit) sized him up, sent 
for his secretary and said, “Take this 
boy out and tell him how to beg; he’s 
trying to talk sense about the missions; 
that will get him nowhere with the 
parish priests. Doesn’t he know any 
snake stories? He says he comes from 
India.” 

This episode contained two lessons 
for poor Gus—one that he learned and 
one that he refused to learn. He 
learned that, after getting past the 
bishop, he would then have to go and 
tell his story to each separate parish 
priest before he could put it to the peo- 
ple; that was tougher than converting 
Brahmins, but he could understand it 
as a necessary discipline. What he 
never learned to understand, what he 
fought desperately against ever believ- 
ing to this very day, was that an appeal 
for the missions based on anything but 
fact, a demand made on charity for 
any but a supernatural motive, a plea 
in the name of anything but our rights 
as envoys of Christianity to heathen- 
dom, could ever be defended. 

Having once established that, tell all 
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the stories you can think of (provided 
they be true) and use all your histri- 
onic power to put them over. In fact, 
the missioner himself is his own best 
story: his appearance, his weariness, his 
fire, his hesitations, his ambitions, all 
make a genuine and legitimate appeal, 
such as can never be achieved by peo- 
ple who have not actually lived the 
missionary life, be they ever so eager 
to present the cause. 

So Gus Butt started lecturing and 
preaching and collecting for his cate- 
chist training school. 

Whenever he could get the parish 
priest to say a dozen words on his 
behalf at Sunday Mass, he did quite 
well. When he was just allowed to 
talk for himself, the people understood 
that he was on sufferance and they 
made no sacrifice. 

It was clear that he ought to make 
personal friends of the home clergy; 
but this was far from easy, even though 
Gus was a good mixer and not over- 
sensitive. In the first place they were 
on the defensive, as there was simply 
no end to the series of calls upon their 
charity; and, secondly, they were pro- 
foundly irritating in their effort to be 
polite and pleasant when they asked 
the most futile questions about an en- 
tirely unreal India built up in their 
imagination by the popular press; and 
half the time they supplied the answers 
themselves, perorating wisely about 
caste and Gandhi and faguirs (whom 
they called “fakers”), and resenting it 
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strongly when Gus ventured a word 
of truth that did not fit in with their 
preconceived ideas; or, if they let him 
answer, they broke in with another 
question before he had got the first one 
properly distinguished; they seldom 
cared anything about a constructive 
plan for solving the multitudinous 
problems of the missions; in a word, 
there were only two “sure hits” with 
them—snakes and conversions; the 
good bishop had been right. 

Gus soon discovered that “prominent 
people,” though they might be useful 
in some ways, hardly ever did anything 
for him themselves. An old schoolmate 
of his had become a millionaire. When 
Butt’s picture appeared in the local 
paper, Tim Dives asked him to lunch, 
enquired most enthusiastically about 
his mission, told him about his own 
big business, and sent him off with an 
expensive cigar with which to “smoke 
my health”; but the maid who had 
served at lunch and overheard the con- 
versation slipped a donation into his 
pocket as she let him out. 

He spent many a hungry noon in 
presbytery parlors, reading old mission- 
ary magazines (containing, often, ar- 
ticles of his own), while the pleasant 
evidences of lunch in progress floated 
in under the door. 

He soon grew almost fatalistic. God 
required him to make the effort and 
to earn every penny he collected. But 
nine times out of ten the people who 
had promised or upon whom he abso- 
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lutely counted let him down, and the 
cash came in through some totally un- 
expected channel. One rich parish an- 
nounced him, welcomed him, lionized 
him, and pocketed the proceeds for 
some local need; the rival parish, after 
refusing him an entry, heard the story 
of this peculation, let him in and un- 
dertook to build the chapel of his train- 
ing school. 

At one place he was called back and 
given a second collection because at 
the first a big saloonkeeper, in whom 
the pastor had his knife, had been 
absent and therefore given nothing. 

Sometimes he would laugh softly 
to himself, as he trudged the winter 
streets and sniffled with the cold, or 
as he dragged his heavy bags of “litera- 
ture” and lantern slides up the sum- 
mer hills, while the sweat poured off 
his brow, to think that here he was, 
paying in advance the price of any 
success his training school might ever 
have. And as he bled, the home folk 
wondered that he could be spared so 
long from work in India, while the 
people in India envied him his long 
delightful holiday. 

One day he would arrive exhausted 
from the hunt, to find only a dozen 
people in the vast lecture hall; his com- 
ing had not been advertised. Next day 
he would walk out to face an audience 
of thousands, and find that his voice 
had left him; he was able only to 
whisper. 

There was nothing for it but to 
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keep right on. And Gus had all the 
sticking power in the world. 

It is told of him that he wanted to 
interview a certain bishop; but secre- 
taries came between. Gus Butterworthy 
went to the office every morning and 
every afternoon for 17 days on end, 
and sat waiting for that bishop. And, 
by golly, if at last he didn’t catch him 
on the stairs, and get what he was 
after! 

Indeed he tells a hotter one than that 
about himself, symbolic of how charity 
really works. He found himself at 
nine p. M. on the eve of the Sunday 
before Christmas without a church to 
make his appeal in next day. He knew 
well enough that outside matters are 
unwelcome in the parishes at Christ- 
mas time; he was well aware that, 
when a priest comes out of the confes- 
sional late on a busy night, it is dan- 
gerous to tackle him; and he had ex- 
perience enough to realize that you 
can’t, on a Saturday night, ask a man 
for a collection in his church next day. 
But old Austin had the faith, and 
courage and humility. He walked right 
up, and got a hearty welcome. The 
pastor argued that, if charity were 
stimulated a few days before, the stim- 
ulation would last over Christmas. And 
he was right. Gus got more help in 
that parish than in any other in the 
city; and the pastor got the largest 
Christmas collection in 20 years. 


In those days, before missiology had 
sterilized the schools, there was a good 
deal of help to be got from mission- 
minded colleges. Many classes adopted 


one each of Butt’s future catechists, and 
the idea that those who were benefiting — 


by Catholic education might well be 
asked to help in training teachers to 
pass on the same benefit to the mission 
children made considerable headway. 
But all this broke down later; in many 
places the children were taught to 
“study” the missions, but no longer 
to help them. 

Long before those dismal days, how- 
ever, Gus had made many friends and 
felt he could go back to India with 
reasonable hope of getting something 
done. 

He had a double end in view. First 
to supply his own bishop with a suf- 
ficiency of well-trained catechists and 
teachers, so that both the “old” Chris- 
tians and the “new” should be prop- 
erly instructed and built up into a 
model Catholic people. And secondly, 











to set an example to other missions, 


where instruction was being allowed to 
slide on the plea that, under mission | 


conditions, it was impossible. 


You should be glad you never have — 
to go out begging for the missions. It — 
has not done Gus Butterworthy any — 
harm; but I have known others whom | 
it has left cynical for life, and a cynic — 


in the missions can do nothing. 
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Mental behemoths 


Although modern ingenuity has 
multiplied the aids to reference and 
simplified the art of obtaining neces- 
sary information, a good memory is 
still a valuable asset. Some men are 
blessed with naturally retentive memo- 
ries, but others owe their excellent 
memories to persistent training. 

The Mohammedan priests in South 
Africa are often remarkable for the 
way in which they memorize the 2,400,- 
ooo words of the Koran; some of thém 
have spent their lives at this work, 
reading no other book. They may have 
started committing this work to mem- 
ory as soon as they were able to read. 
The Koran has 6,666 messages, many 
of which may take as long as five min- 
utes to deliver, and some of the priests 
with the most retentive memories have 
memorized the complete work in two 
and a half years, surely a most excep- 
tional achievement. 

Certain men have a wonderful gift 
for learning languages, and prominent 
among these was Elihu Burritt, the 
“Learned Blacksmith” of New Britain, 
Conn. This man was eventually passed 
into the government service, and it is 
related that when he was the U. S. 
representative in the town of Birming- 
ham from 1865 to 1870, he professed 
the ability to speak fluently in about 


How Ils Your Memory ? 


By J. SPEIGHT 
Condensed from Assisi* 


100 languages, poorly in a few others. 

Pietro Guardi, who died in 1912, 
trained his memory to so high a degree 
that he memorized the 70,000 words of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. This feat was 
regarded as all the more meritorious 
as this man had had no schooling. His 
example serves excellently to prove that 
the properly trained mind is capable 
of countless mental marvels. 

In Rome, teaching canon law, is a 
Jesuit Father who has the whole of 
the Code of Canon Law (in Latin) 
off by heart. He can quote the various 
paragraphs verbatim, repeat with per- 
fect ease different parts of the Code— 
no small feat when one remembers the 
book runs into hundreds of pages. One 
day he hesitated a little in a citation 
and the students enjoyed the situation 
as they thought he was caught! He 
recovered himself in a moment and 
continued as usual. 

There are men who have what is 
known as an “eye-memory,” among 
whom must be included a famous 
modern author, who has said that he 
never likes to read his proofs for print- 
ers’ errors. But sometimes, in spite of 
his dislike, he must do this work. On 
such occasions his eye, seeing the print 
as it should be, readily detects the mis- 
takes. 


*4 Merchants’ Quay, Dublin, W. 1, Ireland. October, 1939. 
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But it is the memories of those men 
who have succeeded in placing large 
stores of knowledge in their brains that 
win our admiration. Among such men 
was Frank la Forge, a famous pianist, 
who developed his memory to such a 
pitch that he could play more than 
4,000 difficult compositions without 
notes. For over 25 years he made 
numerous public appearances, but not 
once did he render even the most difh- 
cult classical composition from a score. 

The average artist can usually re- 
member any scene which has appealed 
to him as worthy of pictorial represen- 
tation. Vernet and Doré could produce 
faithful portraits from memory, and 
Turner would carefully study the lines 
of a ship and then in his studio com- 
plete from memory a drawing in which 
every detail was in the correct position. 
Professional men of other types have 
similar remarkable feats to their credit. 

The late Edgar Wallace usually pre- 
pared and wrote his often complicated 
stories without any aids to memory. 
Most of his dictation was done from 
memory, and this as a rule was quite 
as straightforward as the subsequent 
matter in the book. Wallace remem- 
bered all that he had written, and. al- 
though he had a long shelf of books 
to his credit he could identify imme- 
diately from which volume any random 
reading might be made. 

Lord Macaulay, who was also able 
to repeat accurately from memory pas- 
sages from a book he may have read 
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months before, confessed that while he 
was performing such a feat he had 
before his eyes an image of the page 
with the paragraphs and columns. 

When the late Colonel Arthur Lynch 
was in prison, he was filled with the 
desire to write a book, but he was 
not allowed pen and paper, which diff- 
culty he overcame by composing a few 
paragraphs of the book each day and 
committing them carefully to memory, 
finally testing to be sure that he had 
remembered them accurately. When 
he had memorized a few thousand 
words he discovered he had improved 
his memory, and found it possible to 
proceed at a faster pace. When, about 
two years later, he was pardoned, he 
had committed some 70,000 words to 
memory. Soon after his release, he sat 
down to the work of writing what 
was engraved in his mind. 

With some people memory begins 
very early in life. A famous British 
statesman remembers distinctly events 
in his home when he was about two 
years old. Another has said that he 
was about that age when his little 
brother was born, and he can remem- 
ber perfectly the excitement attending 
the event. 


A curious man was King Nikita of 
Montenegro, who died in 1921. In his 
kingdom there were at least 150,000 
men over 35 years of age, yet it was 
claimed that he knew the name, age 
and occupation of each. During his 
travels about his country he would ac- 
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cost a man by his first name and chat 
with him, and he could repeat the 
performance with any mature male 
subject he might choose. 

The memory of the average man for 
languages is undoubtedly limited, but 
men with the necessary memories have 
achieved wonderful feats in the mas- 
tery of languages. Dr. Harald Ludwig 
Schutz, of Frankfort, Germany, learned 
fluently no less than 200 different lan- 
guages. In addition to these he knew 
a number of obscure African dialects 
which are to this day without names. 
It is related of him that he identified 
by their languages several so-called 
Sioux, who were traveling through 
Germany with a circus. The men be- 
longed to the famous Pawnee tribe and 
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he told them so. They were so 
astounded that they admitted the fraud. 

The average man, who often fails to 
remember even to mail a letter, may 
be astonished by these facts; but he 
may be consoled with the knowledge 
that the people with the best memories 
possess the ability to form visual images 
of things they wish to remember. The 
blindfolded chess player is generally a 
man with a remarkable ability for 
visualizing several chess boards with 
the pieces in place, and these images 
will alter with every move he makes. 
Men of this type are unusual, for with 
all the training in the world the aver- 
age man could not develop the ability 
to play several such games simultane- 
ously. 


b 
In Style 


“A new idea for Church liturgies is to be found in the Hungarian 
invention of cigarettes giving off different colored smoke to match the 
dresses of the women smoking them. For too many centuries we have 
gone on thinking incense must always be the same color whatever the 
feast, but modern science can increase the range of colors to fit the 
seasons” (D. W. in “Talking at Random” column of the [London] Taé- 
let), Which reminds us of an English abbey where the monks filing in 
to choir for first Vespers can always gauge the nature of the morrow’s 
feast, not by the tabernacle veil, for the Brother sometimes forgets to 
change this in time, but by the color of the dresses worn by two devout 
ladies who religiously attend all the services. Indeed, rumor has it that 
on Maundy Thursday and Holy Saturday this year, one of them was 
entirely consistent: at the proper time, much to the admiration and 
envy of her companion, she shed her violet cloak and rejoiced with the 


liturgy in radiant white. 
Orate Fratres (Oct. °39). 





Religion in the Public Schools 


By DR. F. E. JOHNSON 
From Religion—A Digest* 


Public education should include 
among its aims the preparation of boys 
and girls for participation in the re- 
ligious life of the community. The 
conviction underlying this thesis is that 
religion, as a conspicuous phase of our 
culture, can be dealt with as effectually 
in our schools and adult education pro- 
gram as politics and economics, which 
are quite as controversial with respect 
to the issues they raise. 

The notion that “religious” and “sec- 
tarian” means always and everywhere 
the same thing is almost an obsession 
among educators, who serve communi- 
ties in which separation of church and 
state has become a shibboleth, standing 
for. something that was foreign to the 
intention of those who formulated 
American educational policy. 

But herein lurks a peculiarly dan- 
gerous fallacy. Is there not something 
incongruous in the fact that whereas 
the Founding Fathers desired the right 
of religious freedom in order to exer- 
cise it in worship, secular-minded folk 
today have recourse to the same slogan 
because they want to be assured of 
the right not to worship? The great 
souls who won for us the right to 
religious liberty were men and women 
who tremendously wanted to exercise 
it. Today very many of those who have 


A Protestant protests 


recourse to the old slogan are using 
it primarily for the purpose of promot- 
ing, not religion, but secularism. Their 
interest is not in religion, but in im- 
munity from it. Of course, America 
guarantees that kind of freedom, too, 
and without it positive freedom of 
worship could not be achieved or de- 
fended. But there is a world of dif- 
ference between these positive and 
negative implications of freedom. 
During the formative period of our 
public school policy the exclusion of 
sectarianism from the public schools 
was a practical necessity if the schools 
were to represent in any true sense the 
community as a whole. Even so, how- 
ever, the inhibitions written into our 
state laws are not against religious 
teaching but against sectarian teaching. 
Confusion of these two concepts is at 
the base of our difficulties. The advent 
of the Sunday school gave rise to high 
hopes that the exclusion of religion 
from th- schools on sectarian grounds 
would be atoned for by the new re- 
ligious institution. It was a romantic 
dream. We can see now that whereas 
it was hoped by educators, who were 
themselves, for the greater part, sensi- 
tive to the values that religion sustains, 
that a true division of labor could be 
worked out between school and church, 


*2401 Military Road, Arlington, Va. November, 1939. 
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and that religion might thus make its 
contribution to education, the actual 
result has been a secularization of the 
minds of youth. 

I wish, however, to make full ac- 
knowledgment that the philosophic 
position here taken is much nearer to 
the Catholic philosophy of education 
than to the traditional Protestant posi- 
tion. The latter I consider inept and 
outmoded. Protestants are coming to 
see that the Catholics are right in hold- 
ing that religion and education cannot 
be separated without injury to both. 

The only reason why the whole 
nation does not go completely secular 
in a single generation is that other cul- 
tural influences, such as the church, the 
home, and volunteer agencies of vari- 
ous sorts slow down the secularizing 
process. But it is only a slowing down. 
Unless I am quite mistaken, the in- 
evitable result of our present educa- 


tional policy will be an increasing iso- 
lation of religion from life. 

Among modern educators it is pop- 
ular to hold that one can be educated 
for whole-hearted participation in party 
government such as we have in Amer- 
ica without being inoculated with 
republican, democratic, socialist or 
communist doctrines. Educators spurn 
the notion that economics cannot be 
taught without administering doses of 
either chamber-of-commerce or labor- 
union philosophy. But when religion 
is mentioned, it is assumed without 
question that the Methodists or the 
Catholics or the Unitarians are going 
to take over the schools. 

My position cannot be said to be 
the Protestant position, for there is 
none. I believe, however, that it is, 
in essentials, a position that is gaining 
ground in Protestant thinking. At least 
I hope that this is true. 


How the Other Half Learns 


Less than half the Catholic children of grade-school age are attend- 
ing Catholic schools, There are approximately 4,280,000 Catholic chil- 
dren in the U. S. between the ages of five and 14 years, but according 
to the 1939 edition of The Official Catholic Directory, only 2,107,000 
of these children are in Catholic schools, leaving 2,173,000 children 
who are receiving their education in public schools. Some of these 
children attend Christian Doctrine classes on Sundays and in after- 
school hours on week days, but thus far the provision made for their 
religious instruction is far from sufficient. 


The Shield (Nov. °39). 





A\n Irish Fuehrer 


By JOHN J. O’;CONNOR 
Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


His name is Lord Craigavon. He 
is Prime Minister of Northern Ireland. 
Those who have investigated his totali- 
tarian government have reached the 
conclusion that he resembles no other 
living dictator so much as Herr Hitler. 

More than 100 prominent Irishmen 
are languishing without trial in Ulster 
jails. Lord Craigavon’s police, the “B” 
Specials, a notorious auxiliary force 
formed to terrorize the inhabitants of 
the six counties, are effectively prohib- 
iting all peaceful assemblies that have 
for their purpose a frank discussion of 
the problem of Irish unity. 

Recent news dispatches would seem 
to indicate that members of the Irish 
Republican Army were responsible for 
the recent bombing outrages in Eng- 
land. They were demanding the evacu- 
ation of British forces from Northern 
Ireland. They are still desperately striv- 
ing to achieve the unification of the 
entire country—one of the oldest and 
most clearly defined nations in Europe. 

In the summer of 1914, the British 
Parliament passed an Irish Home Rule 
Bill which was immediately denounced 
by those in control in Northern Ire- 
land on the ground that, being numeri- 
cally smaller, industrialized and largely 
Protestant, the people of the six coun- 
ties would be outvoted by the Catholic 


farmers in the southern 26 counties. 

Ireland was menaced by civil war 
when the outbreak of the World War 
caused London to suspend the opera- 
tion of Home Rule. After the war, in 
1920, the British Parliament passed 
another Home Rule Act which set up — 
separate parliaments for northern and 
southern Ireland. The boundary be- 
tween the two regions, as fixed by the 
Act of 1920, was eventually accepted 
by the Irish Free State in 1925. 

In a letter to Prime Minister Lloyd 
George, dated Nov. 17, 1921, Lord 
Craigavon stated that “we are resolved 
to set such an example of good govern- 
ment and just administration within 
our jurisdiction as shall inspire the 
minority in our midst with confidence 
and, we hope, lead eventually, to simi- 
lar conditions being established 
throughout the rest of Ireland.” 

A commission of inquiry, composed 
of well-known English jurists, subse- 
quently investigated conditions in 
Northern Ireland and presented a re- 
port which clearly indicated a divorce 
between Lord Craigavon’s sentiments 
and practices. The commission stated 
that the effect of certain acts of the 
Belfast Parliament was completely to 
abrogate the principle of habeas corpus, 
which was fundamental in British law, 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Nov. 11, 1939. 
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and that this fact, coupled with the 
disestablishment of the rule of legal 
procedure in the six counties, placed 
the executive “in a position paralleled 
only by continental dictatorships.” 

In 1929 proportional representation 
was abolished. Parliamentary and local 
government constituencies were neatly 
gerrymandered in such a way that the 
Nationalists, who represent one-third 
of the population, were lucky to obtain 
one-fifth representation in the Belfast 
Parliament. Outside of one or two 
divisions, Ulster electioneering became 
a farce. 

In Fermanagh County Council, for 


example, 32,485 Catholics return seven . 


members, while 25,499 others return 


13 members. In Lisnaskea Rural Coun- 
cil, 13,205 Catholics return 13 mem- 
bers, while 8,251 others return 18 mem- 


bers. In Tyrone County Council, 
73,683 Catholics return 11 members, 
while 59,109 others return 16. In Dun- 
gannon Rural District Council, 12,936 
Catholics return six members, while 
11,914 others return 13. These cita- 
tions might be continued at great 
length; but it is quite obvious that 
Ulster elections do not represent the 
opinions of the electorate. 

The spirit of intolerance that ani- 
mates the Craigavon government is 
well illustrated by a remark made by 
Sir Edward Archdale who, when in 
office as Minister of Agriculture, de- 
clared, “I have 109 officials; and so 
far as I know there are four Roman 


Catholics, three of whom were civil 
servants turned over to me whom I 
had to take when we began.” Lord 
Craigavon himself is similarly out- 
spoken. Upon one occasion he bluntly 
asserted, “Ours is a Protestant Govern- 
ment and I am an Orangeman.” Cath- 
olics in Northern Ireland are virtually 
disbarred from holding public office. 
The case made by Lord Craigavon 
for the continuance of Partition may 
be briefly summarized. He contends 
that the people of Ulster are different 
in race, religion and general charac- 
teristics from the rest of Ireland’s in- 
habitants, that the abolition of Partition 
would mean that Ulster Protestants 
would be at the mercy of an intolerant 
and obscurantist Catholic majority in 
the South, and that the people of Ulster 
are more progressive and more pros- 
perous than Irish people generally. 
The differences alleged to exist be- 
tween the inhabitants of the North and 
South of Ireland are largely based on 
myth and not on historic fact. Every- 
body has heard about the Presbyterian 
Scotch and English plantation of Ulster 
in the reign of James I. Few people 
realize, however, that the native Irish 
population outnumbered and absorbed 
the newcomers. Today, as a result of 
more than 300 years of intermarriage, 
there are few native-born men and 
women in Ulster in whom the Gaelic 
strain does not predominate. There has 
never been more than one heroic breed 
of Irishmen who, whether they lived 
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in Cork or Derry, participated in every 
insurrection against English domina- 
tion until the middle of the roth cen- 
tury. Such glorious traditions and 
memories as surround the names of 
Lough Derg and Downpatrick are not 
the less precious and enduring because 
these historic shrines are today sepa- 
rated by an artificial and badly drawn 
boundary imposed by a foreign power. 

The injection of religious bigotry 
into the Irish question was the result 
of a carefully devised plan executed 
in the interests of British imperialism. 
But this horrible system of fostering 
bigotry and division by the militaristic 
establishment of a Protestant ascend- 
ency did not destroy the proverbial 
religious toleration of the Gael. It is 
a memorable fact that not a single 
Protestant suffered for his religion in 
Ireland during all the period of the 
Marian persecution in England. John 
Wesley more than once speaks in his 
Journal in terms of warm appreciation 


of the docile and tolerant spirit he, 


almost everywhere encountered. This 
trait of toleration has frequently been 
dwelt upon by leaders of the Jews, 
the Quakers and the Dissenters. 
During the course of a Protestant 
synod held in Dublin a few years ago, 
Canon Hodges bore witness to the fair 
treatment dealt out to his co-religion- 
ists by the government of Mr. De 
Valera. He stated that in the matter 
of transport, the government had 
helped to bring Protestant children to 
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Protestant schools by providing free bus 
transportation. He also emphasized the 
fact that Protestant children were con- 
veyed past three, four or five Catholic 
schools to the door of a school of a 
particular denomination. He challenged 
anyone, and the challenge still stands, 
to mention any other nation in Chris- 
tendom where such a policy was uni- 
versally practiced. 

Lord Craigavon’s pretense is that the 
rich province of Ulster would, in the 
event of unity, be despoiled at the 
hands of the idle, reactionary South. 
The fact is that in wealth, population, 
industry and education, the South takes 
precedence over the North. The per 
capita wealth of Leinster exceeds that 
of Ulster. Indeed, on the basis of per 
capita ratable valuation, any one of the 
11 southern counties is wealthier than 
the richest of the northern counties. 

The export of ships from Belfast, 
one of the two principal industries 
there, brought less revenue to Ireland 
a few years ago than a minor agricul- 
tural industry, poultry, in the south. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there are 
proportionately more illiterates in the 
six counties than there are in the rest 
of Ireland, the amount spent on educa- 
tion per head is higher in the 26 coun- 
ties than in the six counties. In Eire 
one in every 530 youths obtains a uni- 
versity education, while in the six coun- 
ties the ratio increases to one in every 
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In the matter of unemployment, the 
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people of the six counties are much 
worse off than those in the 26, the fig- 
ures showing that one person in 12 is 
unemployed in the six counties as 
against one in 30 in the 26. In social 
legislation, housing, free medical aid 
for the poor, unemployment insurance, 
home relief, pensions for the aged, the 
blind, widows and orphans, the Dublin 
government has not only forged ahead 
of Belfast but leads London and most 
of the European countries. 

Ulster opposition to Irish unity 
would therefore seem to be based on 
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all counts on groundless fears and sus- 
Ppicions. 

There is in Ireland at the moment 
considerable good will towards Britain. 
But Irish leaders have pointed out that 
the solution of the problem of Partition 
must be based on justice and :the ac- 
ceptance of the claim by the people of 
Ireland to rule their own nation. It is 
safe to say that there will be no com- 
plete reconciliation between Eire and 
the British Commonwealth until the 
artificial frontier that separates the six 
and the 26 counties has been destroyed. 


Procrustean Promulgation 


The D. N. B., official German news agency, has published its own 
summary of the recent encyclical of Pope Pius XII, which appeared 
in many German and Central European papers. This version omits any 
reference to the “right of every people to independence” or “to the faith- 
fulness to treaties sanctioned in accordance with human rights.” All 
mention of Poland is ignored, as well as the sentences: “The state may 
demand goods and blood, but the souls never,” and “the hidden tears 
of the mothers.” References to the family are also omitted and the 


rest of the summary distorts the Pope’s words. 
Messenger of the Precious Blood (Dec. ’39). 


Three Animals 


Upon Herod’s reign a distinguished historian has passed the verdict that 


“he crept to the throne like a fox, ruled it like a tiger, and died like a dog.” 
Five Men by Martin Percival Charlesworth (Harvard Press, 1936). 





The Education of Priests 


By J. TRACEY LANGAN, S.J. 


People place obstacles 


Condensed from the Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


During the carly days of the 
Church the responsibility for the edu- 
cation of priests rested on the shoulders 
of the Apostles and their immediate 
successors. In apostolic times there 
were no ecclesiastical schools. Aspirants 
for the priesthood were trained by in- 
dividual bishops or elders; and more 
than once teacher and scholar sustained 
each other in the throes of a common 
martyrdom. Many a newly ordained 
priest realized that his first Mass might 
be his last. The Alma Mater of the 
first priests was the blood-red school of 
courage. 

At the dawning of the 4th century 
the battle had been won and the gods 
of pagan Rome had been toppied from 
their pedestals. However, during the 
1,200 years which followed, little prog- 
ress was made in the methods of cler- 
ical education. Although the Church 
fostered catechetical and scriptural 
schools, cathedral colleges, great uni- 
versities, and religious houses, by far 
the greater part of the clergy was 
forced to be content with a somewhat 
unorganized preparation for the sacred 
ministry. The ecclesiastical seminary 
was yet to be born. As the Church 
steered her course through the troubled 
waters of the so-called dark ages, as 
she battled against the culture of renas- 


cent paganism, as she came to death 
grips with schism and heresy, the re- 
alization grew and grew that the exist- 
ing system of clerical training had be- 
come obsolete and that the shepherds 
of the flock needed a more adequate in- 
tellectual and moral preparation. 

In 1553, St. Ignatius, for the purpose 
of training a clergy equipped to com- 
bat the heresies of central Europe, 
founded in Rome the German College, 
an institution which thrives even today. 
In 1556 the Council of Trent decreed 
the founding of schools devoted ex- 
clusively to the training of the clergy. 
The bishops of each diocese or the bish- 
ops of a group of dioceses were ordered 
to establish and support schools in 
which aspirants for Holy Orders were 
to be taught not only the literature of 
time but also the literature of eternity, 
not only theology but also that saint- 
liness which should mark a priest. 

As a result of the Tridentine decrees 
there came into existence clerical train- 
ing schools which are classified as pre- 
paratory, theological, and complete 
seminaries. The preparatory seminary 
lays the spiritual and _ intellectual 
foundations. The theological seminary 
offers immediate preparation for the 
priesthood. The complete seminary, as 
its name implies, provides clerical edu — 


*515 E. Fordham Road, New York City. December, 1939. 
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cation both elementary and theological. 

In 1934, the number of seminaries 
throughout the world was 1,570, of 
which 1,241 were entrusted to the care 
of the diocesan clergy, but the story of 
all of them is not the same. Some have 
been forced to battle and some are still 
battling against the perversity of mali- 
cious men and the hostility of material- 
istic governments. Such is not the case 
in our own U. S. The Church of Christ 
has been free here to expand. No hos- 
tile laws have limited her God-given 
rights, no restrictions have been placed 
on her activities, no civil disabilities 
impede her as she trains her priests. 
The same may be said, though in some 
cases with qualifications, of Ireland, the 
far-flung British Empire, the Low 
Countries, Portugal, resurgent Spain 
and the Far East. On the other hand, 
Russia has exiled all religion and the 
Balkan countries are anti-Catholic. In 
Germany it is the day of the powers 
of darkness. Seminary after seminary 
has been closed and those which re- 
main are fettered by galling restric- 
tions. The second Kulturkampf has 
begun. The future rests in the hands 
of God. 

On this side of the Atlantic the 
blackest spot is Mexico. Conquered and 
civilized by Spain, it cherished the 
Catholic faith for almost 300 years. 
At times the Church had to oppose the 
exploitation of the natives by the civil 
authorities, but the religion of Christ 
and ecclesiastical authority were every- 


where recognized. Early in the 19th 
century Mexico gained her independ- 
ence and became forthwith a Masonic 
republic, or rather, autocracy. Law 
after law was passed to shackle Church 
activities, but they were often benignly 
administered, as, for instance, during 
the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz. At 
the beginning of the 20th century a 
Masonically inspired banditry, aided 
and abetted by the U. S. government, 
defeated the conservative elements of 
the people and usurped supreme con- 
trol. 

Once more the Church was driven 
to seek refuge in the catacombs. Priests, 
bereft of every mark of their sacred 
ministry, stole silently from their hid- 
ing places in town or woodland to 
bring the Lord Jesus to the sick and 
dying. Cathedral spires cast their trem- 
bling shadows before padlocked doors. 
Catholic blood flowed like water. Ani- 
mated by the spirit of the martyrs of 
the olden days, clergy and laity climbed 
the hill of Calvary together. Nero lived 
again. 

When the persecutors had been sati- 
ated, there ensued a period of compar- 
ative peace, but the end was not yet. 
A new enemy was spewed forth from 
the chaos engendered by a world war. 
Marxism crossed the waters from So- 
viet Russia and took over the dominat- 
ing power so long wielded by Masonry. 
Thus the Mexican Church was called 
upon, and is still called upon, to face 
the evil which is called Communism; 
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to sustain the assaults of democracy run 
mad; to strive for life, hampered by 
odious restrictions imposed by a God- 
less proletariat. 

For over 100 years the civil author- 
ities have prevented the bishops from 
making adequate provision for the 
training of an efficient clergy. Before 
the days of persecution, Mexico was 
blessed with three theological, 13 pre- 
paratory, and 22 complete seminaries. 
By the year 1926 almost all the semi- 
naries had been closed. The intensity 
of the persecution varied in different 
states. In some districts the reopening 
of seminaries was tolerated and, of 


these, three are actually flourishing to- 
day. As a general rule, however, the 
education of the clergy in Mexico has 
been rendered almost impossible. 

This is in very truth a dark picture, 
but the sun has already begun to filter 
through clouds. The zealous bishops 
of the U. S. have extended the hand of 
Christian fellowship across the waters 
of the Rio Grande and have established 
a seminary exclusively for Mexicans at 
Montezuma near Las Vegas in New 
Mexico. Here 450 seminarians, under 
the direction of the Fathers of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, are preparing to restore 
their native land to Christ. 


Do You Play Cards? 


Present-day playing cards, at least a close resemblance to them, were 
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designed in 1392 by Jack Gringonneur, court painter to Charles VI of 
France, who had lost his reason.. He founded his pack on a regular system. 
For instance, a pack consists of 52 cards, the number of weeks in the year, 
and there are 13 cards to a suit, the number of lunar months. 

The four suits represent four social classes of Gringonneur’s times. 
Spades were for the pikemen or soldiery; clubs were designed as a clover 
leaf, the emblem of husbandry; diamonds represented the diamond-shaped 
hat of the artisan, and hearts came from the French word coeur, an evolu- 
tion of the chorur, meaning clergy. 

The first cards actually used in the U. S. were brought by the Spanish 
to their early settlements in Santa Fe and St. Augustine, Fla. Every nation 
on the globe has some kind of card game, although the pack is not always 
the same in style and number, The French national game is picquet, one 
of the oldest games known. The Germans play skaat. Spain, the greatest 
card-playing nation, favors pedro. It goes without saying that the most 


universally popular game today is bridge. 
The Cross (March °39). 





The Problem of Pain 


Per aspera ad astra 


By DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


Condensed from the Downside Review* 


Evil consists in a lack of some per- a power of knowing which nothing 


fection which is due to a thing’s nature, 
to the frustration of some natural tend- 
ency or desire. Pain, in its most general 
sense, consists in the consciousness of 
evil. Now the great problem is to ex- 
plain why God, who is almighty, per- 
mits evil in His creation, and the an- 
swer which first springs to the mind is 
that God creates men who possess free 
will, and hence permits the evil which 
men bring about. But further questions 
at once present themselves: why should 
God create man at all if he is capable 
of doing evil; why does not God create 
man perfectly and supremely happy 
from the very beginning of his life; 
how can it be just for one man to suf- 
fer because another has done wrong? 
To the first question we may reply 
that God creates man for the sake of 
the happiness he is capable of enjoying 
if he acts rightly, and this happiness far 
outweighs the pain he is capable of suf- 
fering if he acts wrongly. Both, it must 
be remembered, are the result of man’s 
free choice, and the good is directly 
willed, while the evil is permitted, by 
God. Moreover the two possibilities of 
happiness and pain are inseparable if 
man is to be created at all. In order 
that man be capable of supreme happi- 
ness he must possess an intellect, that is, 


but the infinite can satisfy. But if he 
possesses this power he must also be 
able to choose. No limited object can 
satisfy his desire, and therefore in this 
world, where the infinite is only dimly 
seen behind the finite and not yet 
directly apprehended, such a creature 
necessarily has the power of choice be- 
tween immediate but limited satisfac- 
tion and satisfaction which is remote 
but unlimited. Choice arises because 
the lesser object is more immediate, 
while the greater is more remote and 
only with difficulty attained. Hence the 
possibility of evil is involved in the 
very notion of man’s creation, and, if 
man is not created, there is no possi- 
bility of happiness at all. 

But why does God set man in an 
environment where there is no escape 
from the possibility of evil? Why does 
He not create man either perfect from 
the beginning or at least only with de- 
sires which will lead to his ultimate 
happiness? 

Now we might be inclined to reply 
that original sin, which was man’s own 
fault, was the cause of man’s tempta- 
tion to evil. Yet this would not really 
answer the difficulty because it would 
be asked why the choice between good 
and evil should have been laid even 


*Downside Abbey, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, nr. Bath, England. October, 1939. 
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before Adam and Eve. We must go 
deeper and argue that choice between 
good and evil was necessarily involved 
in man’s creation, even if man had 
never fallen and chosen wrongly. And 
when we reflect we see at once that this 
is true. If a creature is in a state of 
perfection, he is in a state of finality, 
and of permanence. But man is part 
of a material world; by his very nature 
man is part of a world whose charac- 
teristic is generation and corruption. 
Consequently the notion of man being 
created perfect from the very beginning 
is contradictory; such a creature (even 
if conceivable at all) certainly would 
not be man, and it is man that God 
has freely willed to create. God is not 
compelled to create at all, much less is 
He compelled to create one kind of 
creature rather than another. There is 
no limit to the number of possible 
kinds of creature that God might have 
created—even of creatures with far 
greater gifts than man. But God has 
chosen to create man, and to give man 
the opportunity for the happiness suit- 
able to his nature. Hence, granted this 
free decision on God’s part, it is im- 
possible that man should be created 
finally perfect and supremely happy 
from the very start, for this would be 
contradictory. If man was to be creat- 
ed, a preliminary state of imperfection 
was inevitable. 

But, granting the truth of this, why 
should man during this preliminary 
state have desires which do not lead to 
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his true end; why should he not have 
been created in such a way that, though 
imperfect, he would necessarily follow 
the road to perfection? This, however, 
is again contradictory, and for reasons 
already given. Although many wrong 
tendencies in man are due to the Fall, 
nevertheless the very nature of a state 
of imperfection implies the possibility 
of choice between good and evil. If the 
end has not yet been reached, there can 
be no necessity about its attainment. 
And, since man is endowed with an 
intellect, he must be endowed with the 
power of self-direction, of free will, and 
therefore, while still imperfect, man 
must be able to choose the immediate 
good in preference to the remote and 
more difficult good. The possibility of 
evil is inescapable if man is to be creat- 
ed at all. 

It is interesting to ask whether this 
possibility would necessarily accompany 
any kind of creation that can be con- 
ceived. There seem good reasons for 
supposing that this is so. Any being 
capable of supreme happiness must be 
a person with the power of self-direc- 
tion and with the responsibility for his 
own destiny. It would seem to be a 
contradiction of this power if such a 
being were set face to face with God 


from the first moment of its creation | 


and did not attain this end through its 
own choice, cooperating with grace. A 
mere puppet could not have the power 
to enjoy the Vision of God. 


Moreover there is the following | 
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metaphysical argument. It seems un- 
thinkable that a creature should not 
have at least two “moments” in its 
existence. If we try to conceive it as 
having only one moment, that is, as 
being placed in eternity during its 
whole existence, a contradiction seems 
to be involved. Only God can enjoy 
eternal happiness of His very nature; 
every creature must have the nature 
proper to a creature, to which eternal 
happiness can only be added as some- 
thing supernatural. But this means that 
there must be succession in the crea- 
ture’s life, for if its life is not eternal 
it must be successive, and we have seen 
that it cannot be wholly eternal. Hence 
it seems to follow that no creature can 
be created except as starting in imper- 
fection, and therefore with the possi- 
bility of an evil choice. It should be 
noticed, however, that it is not neces- 
sary to establish this conclusion in order 
to show why God created man with 
the power to choose wrongly. It is not 
necessary to argue that God gave man 
this power, because, whatever creature 
He created, the same possibility must 
be involved. God chose to create man 
and to permit the possibility of evil 
simply because He willed the peculiar 
happiness of which man was capable. 
It is merely an interesting point in this 
connection to inquire whether the pos- 
sibility of evil must necessarily accom- 
pany all creation. 

The upshot, then, is that if man was 
to be created at all there must have 
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been the possibility of wrong choice, 
while it is highly probable that this 
possibility is involved in all creation. 
And certainly we know from Revela- 
tion that as a matter of fact even the 
angels were not created perfect from 
the beginning, but were subject to 
temptation. 

There is an important conclusion 
that we can draw from this necessary 
possibility of evil in creation, namely 
the necessity of pain. The possibility of 
evil implies the inevitability of pain in 
the creature. If creation necessarily in- 
volves free choice of its destiny on the 
part of the creature, this means that 
there must be a conflict of desires in 
the creature. The creature must neces- 
sarily feel a desire for the imperfect, 
since the limited is more immediate 
and from this point of view more de- 
sirable than the unlimited. The crea- 
ture must necessarily have a tendency 
to put itself before God (which is the 
essence of sin) even though it does not 
consent to this tendency, for it has not 
yet fully attained to God. Therefore, 
a conflict of desires, a state in which 
what is “natural” is wrong, and what 
is right and more truly “natural” is 
difficult to do, is bound to take place 
if there is to be a creation at all. Hence 
it follows that pain must necessarily be 
found in creation. Conflict of desires 
involves pain because it involves frus- 
tration; one of the desires must be sup- 
pressed and this is of the very essence 
of pain, for pain is consciousness of 
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some tendency or desire frustrated. 
Hence (if this argument is correct) 
whatever kind of being God created, 
if it is to be capable of supreme happi- 
ness, it must necessarily suffer pain; 
evil, temporary evil, is inherent in crea- 
tion. Such evil God does not positively 
will; He permits it for the sake of the 
good which could not otherwise be 
gained. This good is the happiness of 
the creature. 

But even if this is true it may be 
asked how it can be just that one man 
should suffer through the evil choice 
of another. We may answer that God’s 
plan for mankind is for a society of 
beings who shall depend for happiness 
on one another through mutual help 
and sympathy. There is a unique beau- 
ty in such a plan, of a kind which 
God’s plan for the angels, more splen- 
did though it may be from other points 
of view, does not include. But this plan 
for mankind necessarily has a peculiar 
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liability for evil corresponding to its 
peculiar liability for good. Since one 
man can help another to happiness, one 
man can also cause another pain, and 
hence if man is to have the happiness 
due to the peculiar kind of being which 
he possesses, it is just and inevitable 
that he shall also have the liability for 
pain which this involves. It involves 
the possibility for individuals of a great 
balance of pain over pleasure in this 
life, but the pain of this life is passing 
and the balance can be set right by 
happiness in the life to come. 

The general conclusion, then, is that 
the solution of St. Thomas is sound, 
namely, that God permits pain for the 
sake of happiness. Out of countless 
other possible creations God has freely 
chosen to create our particular world 
and, that being so, it was necessary to 
allow the pain which is inevitably in- 
volved in our world, for the sake of 
its happiness. 


Back to Paganism 


The Long Island Church of Aphrodite received a certificate of 
incorporation in New York. Before Christ, Aphrodite had many tem- 
ples. He closed those temples. His blessed Mother became the ideal 
Woman of the western world. Today untold millions—victims of the 
Reformation which painted a false picture of Christ and belittled His 
Mother—have drifted back into unadulterated paganism. Now we 
have the Church of Aphrodite. Tomorrow, perhaps, we will have 
Temples of Apollo. Gazing at the war-scarred world, people ask what 
is the matter with the human race. The answer is really quite simple. 
The world is drifting back to Aphrodite and Apollo, drifting away from 


Christ and Mary. 
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A Tale of Sixpence 


Mendicant as an artist 


lt happened only last week, and 
the man was looking over a low wall 
at a neglected garden. Men who look 
at neglected gardens in the Newberry 
Road are too rare to be discarded with 
a glance. The look I gave the man 
must have opened his heart like a 


sesame. 

Yet even as he turned to me I had 
my misgivings; a long experience in 
disillusion reminded me of that odd 
sixpence in my pocket. For so often 
before had an odd sixpence solved the 


situation, when the oil and wine of 
sympathy and understanding had fail- 
ed. 

Yes, the man turned to me as to one 
especially sent for his comfort and con- 
venience. He was unshaven, but other- 
wise clean, and his brown suit fitted 
him at certain points. His bright blue 
eyes accepted me at once for what I 
was. My fingers verified the presence 
of the odd sixpence, though I strove 
after an open mind. Nowadays so many 
people approach one in the street, it 
makes one skeptical. The piece of sack- 
ing he carried under his arm suggested 
he might be a peripatetic gardener. 
That would help to explain his specu- 
lative contemplation. 

“That was a bonny garden 20 years 
ago,” he remarked sadly. “And look 
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at it now. All weeds. It’s a disgrace.” 

I asked if he was a gardener but he 
shook his head. 

“No, I’m not a gardener. But I don’t 
like to see it all the same. You may 
think me a bit queer, mister, but there’s 
something about a neglected garden 
that makes me feel sad.” 

I said I thought I knew what he 
meant. 

“It’s the same all along this road,” 
he continued gloomily, as we began to 
walk (and we walked as if we had 
known each other for ever). “Nothing 
but broken-down property, empty shops 
and houses, and overgrown gardens. 
It’s finished, is Newberry Road, and it 
gives me the willies to look at it. I can 
remember when it was a well-to-do 
neighborhood. Look at those big square 
houses—that’s where the rich mill own- 
ers used to live. And now they’re all 
empty, plastered with police notices.” 

“You mustn’t take it to heart like 
that,” I told him gently. “It’s what is 
called moving with the times, you 
know. They'll pull this old property 
down and build modern flats with 
smart shops underneath.” 

The man brightened visibly. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” he said. 
“Nothing that happens can upset me 
anymore, inside, I mean. I may feel a 


*St. Saviors, Dublin, C. 16, Ireland. November, 1939. 
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bit depressed sometimes at the way 
things are going, like that garden, for 
instance, but deep down in the place 
where it matters I’m happy enough, no 
man happier.” 

“In the place where it matters?’” I 
queried. 

“In the spirit; being a clerical gen- 
tleman you’ll have heard of that. Right 
down inside I’m always smiling to my- 
self. A place like Newberry Road only 
makes me sad on top, if you get my 
meaning. Why is it like it is today? 
I'll tell you. This is how I figured it 
out. The well-to-do folks who used to 
live here weren’t satisfied with what 
they'd got, though they’d got every- 
thing they needed. They wanted more, 
bigger houses, bigger shops, bigger 
money. And somehow they managed 
to get them, and left this place to rot.” 

“That’s called progress,” I reminded 
him. 

He smiled crookedly. 

“Progress, mister? I guess I’ve heard 
of it. Munitions is progress, and high 
explosives, and gas bombs. This lump 
of shrapnel in my leg is progress. I 
stopped its progress all right! Don’t 
think I’m bitter. I’m not bitter, only 
sorry. I’m sorry for folks who must 
have all sorts of things to keep ’em 
alive. Doesn’t that make you smile, 
me saying I’m sorry for folks who’ve 
got the world at their feet, me?” 

I was smiling right enough, but not 
at what he said. I was smiling because 
I suspected I had been right about him 
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from the start. I felt I had been shrewd. 

“Aren’t you ever sorry for yourself?” 
I asked. 

“Til admit I was once; yes, more 
than sorry. That was 20 years ago, after 
I'd won the war. I wanted a lot of 
things then and tried to get them. But 
I couldn’t and I didn’t. It was this leg 
held me up. Some days I couldn’t 
walk. Employers wouldn’t look at me.” 

“No pension?” 

“A little, yes. But after a year or two 
I used to drink it up in despair. You 
see, I couldn’t get anywhere. Natural, 
wasn’t it?” 

I nodded. 

“And as miserable as sin all the time. 
I turned Communist for a bit. Was I 
bitter!” 

He smiled sweetly at the remem- 
brance of bitterness. 

“Jealous and envious, too. I got to 
hating everything and everybody, my- 
self included.” 

He still smiled reminiscently, as a 
man might over forgiven sin. It seem- 
ed a shame to interrupt him, and | 
didn’t. This monologue of his was as 
manna to my skeptical mind. 

“That went on for about five years. 
Yes, it must have been about five years. 
And all that time I was wanting things — 
like mad, things like money, and a 
home of my own, and plenty of time 
to enjoy myself. Other folks had them, 
so why not me? I used to talk a lot 
about justice, or injustice, if you like. — 
It didn’t get me anywhere, in fact it 
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got me nowhere. Me with my game 
leg and high and mighty ambition! 
The bitterness used to eat into my very 
marrow.” 

I looked sideways at him and his 
face was radiant. Almost, but not quite 
I forgot the odd sixpence in my pocket. 
Mystics must eat as well as mendicants. 
Newberry Road felt like the way of 
perfection. The mood of the moment 
mastered me. 

“But al! that’s finished with now,” 
he went on. “Has been, this many a 
year. What with my bad leg I’m but a 
poor frame of a man, and little better 
than a rag-and-bone merchant, but I’m 
the happiest man on earth. And why 
am I happy? Because I don’t want 
anything I haven’t got. I haven’t any 
desires, except to live and die in peace.” 

“What you tell me is marvelous,” I 
said, venturing to speak at last. “But 
can you offer any explanation as to 
how this change came about, from 
wanting everything to desiring noth- 
ing? Surely there must have been some 
turning point?” 

He was not surprised at the question. 

“That’s what everybody wants to 
know,” he said simply, “that is, every 
gentleman I happen to tell about it. 
It isn’t the sort of thing a man men- 
tions except to gentlemen who'll under- 
stand. But the truth is it wasn’t any- 
thing in particular that suddenly made 
all that difference to me. The change 
came over me gradually, so gradually 
that it took about five years to happen.” 
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“And were you aware of this—er, 
transformation?” 

“That’s a big word for change, isn’t 
it? Well, the way it took me was that 
I began to lose the fancy for things. 
Take beer now. I used to be a great 
man for beer. Six pints a day about, 
and a craving for it all the time. Never 
drunk, you understand, but still given 
over to it. I somehow began to lose 
the taste for it. See that pub over there, 
The Woolpack? I’ve known the time I 
could no more pass that door without 
going in than you could pass a church 
without, well, whatever it is clerical 
gentlemen do. And now it must be 
years, ten years, since I sipped a glass. 
No fancy for it any more; no inclina- 
tion. Mind you, I’m not taking any 
credit. It just happened that way. Or 
take smoking. My tongue used to be 
hanging out for a cigarette if I hadn’t 
got one. But now, if you were to offer 
me the best cigarette in the world it 
wouldn’t cost me a twinge to refuse it. 
Just lost all taste for smoking, and no 
virtue in it. That’s how the change 
came over me. I began not to want 
things.” 

Again I told him how wonderful it 
was, and begged to be taken still fur- 
ther into his confidence. For once I 
was content to play the humble disciple. 
With the inspiration of such a master 
it cost me no effort. We came to a halt 
opposite The Woolpack. At that point, 
I presumed, our ways divided. 

Instinctively I fingered the odd six- 
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pence. It would be a privilege to con- 
tribute to such a person. 

“And you are perfectly content as 
you are?” I asked, wonderingly. 

“As happy as the day’s long, mister. 
No desires, no wishes, no ambition. 
That’s me. And sorry for folks who 
can’t ever be satisfied when life has 
given ’em everything. Sorry for them, 
really and truly. They always want 
something else. I don’t want anything 
—except a shave, perhaps.” 

We both laughed at that and I press- 
ed the odd sixpence into his unwilling 
palm. 

“That will buy you a meal,” I told 
him, though I felt ashamed to offer it. 

“T didn’t expect that,” he protested, 
“but Providence is good. May you be 
rewarded. As you say, it will buy me a 
meal. Sausage and mash, perhaps, who 
knows?” 

Again we laughed together, and I 
admired the touch of humor which 


detracted not a jot from his dignity. 

“And now I must go,” I said un- 
willingly. “Thank you for your con- 
fidence, I shall not forget you. One 
day we may meet again.” 

Like old friends we shook hands and 
the man disappeared. We had talked 
longer than I thought and I crossed the 
road to The Woolpack to catch a bus 
home. I took the last place in the 
waiting queue. But such was my exalt- 
ed mood I did not mind how long I 
waited. 

I had not long to wait. I heard a 
familiar voice, and what that voice was 
shouting. Then I caught a glimpse of 
the man as he entered the open door- 
way of The Woolpack. He was light- 
ing a cigarette. 

And what I incredibly heard was 
this: “A pint of mild and bitter, Jock, 
and look sharp about it! It’s just taken 
me the best part of an hour to wangle 
a measly sixpence out of a clergyman.” 


+ 


One can hardly pick up an American newspaper without reading 
the announcement of a projected beauty contest. These certainly reveal 
an entirely different sense of values from that which dictates the annual 
honor which the girls of Salency near Noyon, France, have striven for 
during at least 14 centuries. Once every year on the feast of the 
Rosiére a young girl is selected as a model for her village because of 
her virtues. On that day the winner is conducted to the church by the 
village chief magistrate to hear Mass. In the afternoon she is attended 
by 12 young girls dressed in white and escorted by 12 young men of 
the vicinity. In the church she receives a crown, a silver ring and a 
blue ribbon, the ring and the ribbon being souvenirs of Louis XIII who 
once took part in the festival. After Vespers there is a festival and 


picnic in which the entire village takes part. 
The Ave Maria (18 Nov. ’39). 





House of Hospitality 


Fools for Christ’s sake 


| watched the ragged horde of 
Hunger Marchers in Washington in 
1932 and thought to myself, “These are 
Christ’s poor. He was one of them. 
He was a man like other men, and He 
chose His friends amongst the ordinary 
workers. These men feel they have 
been betrayed by Christianity. Men are 
not Christian today. If they were, this 
sight would not be possible. Far dearer 
in the sight of God perhaps are these 
hungry ragged ones than all those 
smug, well-fed Christians who sit in 
their homes, cowering in fear of the 
Communist menace.” 

I felt that they were my people, that 
I was part of them. I had worked for 
them and with them in the past, and 
now I was a Catholic and no longer a 
Communist. I could not join this united 
front of protest and I wanted to. 

The feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was the next day and I went out 
to the National Shrine and assisted at 
solemn Mass there. And the prayer 
that I offered up was that some way 
would be shown me to work for the 
poor and the oppressed. 

When I got back to New York, Peter 
Maurin was at the house waiting for 
me. 

He had come in a few days before 
and had met my brother and sister-in- 


By DOROTHY DAY 
Condensed from the book* 


law with whom I was living. John 
was working nights on one of the 
Hearst papers and Tessa was going to 
have a baby. John did not earn very 
much so they had moved in with me. 

We were on the first floor and in 
the basement below was a barber shop 
with an organ in the rear where the 
Italian barber used to play sad tunes 
at night when his work was finished. 
Germans and Italians lived next door 
and upstairs. 

I slept in the noisy front room, noisy 
because people came in all night and 
slammed the outside door and stamped 
up and down the bare steps. The milk- 
man started the noise again at four in 
the morning. But one gets used to 
those things. 

In the second room my daughter 
Teresa slept. Teresa was six. There 
was just room there for a bed and 
dresser. It was also a passage to the 
next room, which was in turn a passage 
to the kitchen. John and Tessa slept 
in the room next to the kitchen. The 
kitchen was also our sitting room, 
library and dining room, but we were 
not as crowded as most of our neigh- 
bors. We had to heat the place with 
gas. The front room was a north room, 
and cold. The kitchen was heated by 
the cooking and by the gas oven, an 


*1939. Sheed & Ward, New York City. 275 pp. $2.50. 
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expensive form of heat (the poor are 
always extravagant) and it was a south, 
sunny room, so we lived in it all win- 
ter, using the bedrooms only for sleep- 
ing purposes. 

Tessa and John were 21 and 22 years 
old then. They were happy and care- 
free and didn’t mind being crowded 
and having lots of company. And 
Tessa was Spanish. 

It was because she was Spanish and 
hospitable that she welcomed Peter 
when he came. John is more reserved. 

They often talk of that first night 
Peter Maurin walked in. He was wear- 
ing a khaki shirt and shabby stained 
pants and an overcoat, the pockets of 
which were crammed with books and 
papers. When he started looking for 
something he pulled glasses out of his 
pocket (glasses which he bought along 
the Bowery for 30c and which magni- 
fied) and perched them half-way 
down his nose. For a year or so he 
wore a pair which had one ear-piece 
missing so they sagged on one side of 
his face. 

On this night, however, he did not 
stop to look for papers. He came in 
brusquely and wanted to know where 
I was. Hearing that I would be back 
in a day or so, he started indoctrinating 
Tessa. 

From a position of vantage in the 
middle of the floor he began reciting 
his phrased essays, enunciating them 
so that one could almost see them 
clear and black against a page. 
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“People go to Washington, asking 
the Federal Government to solve their 
economic problems. But the Federal 
Government was never meant to solve 
men’s economic problems. Thomas 
Jefferson says, “The less government 
there is the better it is.’ If the less gov- 
ernment there is, the better it is, the 
best kind of government is self-govern- 
ment. If the best kind of government 
is self-government, then the best kind 
of organization is self-organization. 
When the organizers try to organize 
the unorganized, they often do it for 
the benefit of the organizers. The or- 
ganizers don’t organize themselves. 


And when the organizers don’t organ- | 
ize themselves, nobody organizes him- | 
self. And when nobody organizes | 


himself, nothing is organized.” 

Tessa was making supper, trying to 
find John’s tie, and being hospitable 
and listening with one ear. This prob- 
ably sounded anarchistic to her, caught 
in passing, as it were, but her father 
is an anarchist so she felt quite at home 
with Peter. Tessa herself was a Com- 
munist. 

Peter spoke and still speaks with a 


strong accent, but Tessa also was used — 
to accents. Peter came from Languedoc © 


near the border of Spain 25 years ago. 


Even his type was familiar to her, short | 
and sturdy, shoulders broad and power | 
ful, features hewed as though out of | 


rock. 
John confessed afterward that he 


thought of an anarchist friend, truly 
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unbalanced, whom I tried to avoid, and 
said that if he had been home alone 
he would not have told Peter that I 
would be back in a few days. 

But nothing could have kept Peter 
from finding me, once he had made 
up his mind. He had read some ar- 
ticles I had written in the Sign and 
the Commonweal and had determined 
that I should start on his program of 
social reconstruction. 

In order to carry on this work, he 
said, we needed hospices such as they 
had in the Middle Ages, and he always 
referred to these hospices as “Houses 
of Hospitality.” In regard to this he 
recited the following which appeared 
in an early issue of the Catholic 
Worker: 

“People who are in need and are 
not afraid to beg give to people not 
in need the occasion to do good for 
goodness’ sake. Modern society calls 
the beggar a bum and panhandler and 
gives him the bum’s rush. But the 
Greeks used to say that people in need 
are the ambassadors of the gods. Al- 
though you may be called bums and 
panhandlers you are in fact the ambas- 
sadors of God. As God’s ambassadors 
you should be given food, clothing and 
shelter by those who are able to give 
it. Mohammedan teachers tell us that 
God commands hospitality. And hos- 
pitality is still practiced in Mohamme- 
dan countries. But the duty of hospi- 
tality is neither taught nor practiced 
in Christian countries.” 
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But while Peter read aloud his lines 
on hospitality we had as yet no office. 
I had worked on the first issue of the 
paper at the kitchen table after supper, 
at the library, and sitting in the park in 
the afternoon with Teresa. 

Peter’s idea of hospices seemed a 
simple and logical one to me, hospices 
such as they had in the Middle Ages 
for the poor and the wayfarer and 
which we certainly very much needed 
today. But I liked even better his talks 
about personal responsibility. He 
quoted St. Jerome, that every house 
should have a “Christ’s room” for our 
brother who was in need. That “the 
coat which hangs in one’s closet be- 
longs to the poor.” Living in tenements 
as I had for years I had found many 
of the poorest practicing these teach- 
ings. 

I was familiar enough with the hos- 
pitality of the Communist, with the 
voluntary poverty of the Communist. 
At a meeting that very week of the 
farmers’ delegation, coming from 
Washington and going back to their 
homes in the Middle West and New 
England, the chairman had called upon 
the audience to provide hospitality for 
the delegates. 

“Who has an empty bed in his 
home?” he wanted to know. “Who 
will put up one of the comrades for 
the next few days?” And hundreds 
of hands were raised. 

It was like the Christian gesture put 
forth by the Daily Worker during the 
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seamen’s strike two years ago when the 
editors called upon the readers to pro- 
vide Christmas dinners to the strikers, 
and so many responded that 2,000 were 
fed. In the old days many of my 
friends had hitchhiked around the 
country organizing for unions and for 
Communist affiliates, and they were al- 
ways put up in homes of the workers 
and shared their poverty with them. 

If one worked for one’s fellows it 
was obvious that one had to embrace 
voluntary poverty, though the Com- 
munist would not call it by that name. 
Even now when we talk of it in the 
Catholic Worker as an indispensable 
means to an end, they claim that we 
are trying to lower the standard of 
living of the masses. 

But of course it was getting out a 
labor paper which caught my imagina- 
tion, popularizing the teachings of the 
Church in regard to social matters, 
bringing to the man in the street a 
Christian solution of unemployment, a 
way of rebuilding the social order. 

Peter brought up the idea of the 
paper the first time I met him and 
he kept harping on it, day after day. 
He told me I needed a Catholic back- 
ground, and he came day after, day 
with books and papers and digests of 


articles which he either read aloud or 


left with me to read. 

The first issue was sold in Union 
Square on May Day. Two hundred 
thousand Communists and trade union- 
ists paraded, gathered in the Square 
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and dispersed all during that long hot 
day. A friendly priest sent a young 
convert, Joe Bennet, and two other 
young Catholics, to help sell copies. 
The two latter fled in short order. The 
sarcastic questions about the place of 
a Catholic paper in Union Square was 
disconcerting. Joe, tall, gaunt and crip- 
pled, stayed throughout the day. 

With the second issue of the paper, 
Dorothy Weston, who was only 21, 
joined me. She had studied at Man- 
hattanville, Fordham and Columbia, 
had a brilliant mind and was intensely 
interested in the work. Soon others 
came, a young Canadian, a New Eng- 
lander, an unemployed real estate 
operator, a convert Jew, a Lithuanian 
boy of 18, a bookkeeper, a former 
policeman, an Armenian refugee, a 
German distributist, and we had an 
editorial force, a circulation department 
and a very active group of propa- 
gandists. 

A pot of stew and a pot of coffee 
were kept going on the coal range in 
the kitchen and all who came in were 
fed. We worked from early morning 
until midnight. 

We cooked, cleaned, wrote, went out 
on demonstrations to distribute litera- 
ture, got out mimeographed leaflets, 
answered a tremendous correspondence, 
entertained callers. Bishop O'Hara, 
Bishop Busch, Monsignor Ryan, Father 
Virgil Michel, Father Parsons, Father 
Benedict Bradley, Carleton Hayes, 
Parker Moon, Jacques Maritain, and 
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many other visitors, priests, laymen, 
seminarians, students, workers and 
scholars, came to visit us day after day, 
even as they do now. They came to 
see what we were doing and they 
taught us much. Subscriptions came in 
from India, China, Italy, France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Africa, Australia; from 
countries all over the world. A Cath- 
olic Worker was published in England 
and another in Australia. The Cana- 
dian Social Forum, the Christian 
Front*, the Sower (American), the 
Right Spirit, the Chicago Catholic 
Worker, these are more children. 

A year later we moved to an 11-room 
house on Charles St., where the women 
occupied the third floor, the men the 
second, and the offices the first. The 
dining room and kitchen were in the 
basement, the only warm part of this 
cold house which had no furnace and 
had to be heated room by room. A 
year after that we were offered the use 
of an old rear tenement house on Mott 
St. and here we are today. 

Throughout the country there are 
24 hospices, each one now accommo- 
dating anywhere from a few people to 
150. There are “cells” made up of 
interested readers who are personally 
practicing voluntary poverty and the 
works of mercy. There are bread lines 
run at many of the houses so that now 
about 5,000 a day are fed. In New 
York City over 1,000 come every.morn- 
ing to breakfast. 





*Now Christian Social Action. 
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We have fed workers during strikes. 
We have been out on picket lines. We 
have spoken at meetings all over the 
country to workers, unemployed, un- 
organized and organized, to students, 
professors, seminarians, priests and lay 
people. Through these contacts we 
have reached thousands more who have 
become lay apostles. 

And now there are four farming 
communes, which are a step towards 
clarifying Peter’s fourth step in his four 
point program—labor papers, round- 
table discussions, houses of hospitality, 
and farming communes. As Peter says, 
“There is no unemployment on the 
land.” And St. Thomas said, “A cer- 
tain amount of goods is necessary for 
a man to lead a good life.” On the 
land there is a possibility of ownership. 
There is the possibility for a man to 
raise his own food. There is room for 
the family on the land. In our en- 
deavor to de-proletarianize the worker, 
as Pius XI advised in his encyclical 
Forty Years After, we have advocated 
not only de-centralized industry, co- 
operatives, the ownership by the work- 
ers of the means of production, but 
also, the land movement. 

This book is made up of jottings 
written down during journeys, notes 
kept for my own comfort, information, 
clarification, or publication. They are 
random notes published now while we 
are in the midst of the work, in the 
heart of the conflict. Frequently the 
work has been interrupted by visitors. 











Often I have written only a few para- 
graphs, or a few pages, only to be 
called away to deal with some problem 
of human misery. 

But somehow the work goes on. 
Here and everywhere is Peter Maurin, 
the guide, the teacher, the agitator. He 
has no office and shares his room with 
Joe and Gerry. He has a bookcase but 
no desk. He carries on his indoctrinat- 
ing wherever he happens to be, in the 
office, on the street corner, in the public 
square or on the lecture platform. 
These past eight months he has been 
travelling constantly throughout the Far 
West and the South, and when the 
winter comes he will set out again, 
“stirring up the people.” People are 
not the same, after meeting Peter. 
They read his book, Easy Essays, which 
is made up of many of his writings 
for the Catholic Worker, or they hear 
him speak, and he stirs them to think, 
to read and to act. He never stirs them 
to unthinking action. The new social 
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order with him is based on the knowl- 
edge and practice of the teachings of 
the Church and the study of the Gos- 
pels, history, and tradition. 

“Reach the people through voluntary 
poverty (going without the luxuries in 
order to have the essentials) and 
through the works of mercy (mutual 
aid and a philosophy of labor).” 

It is hard for us ourselves to become 
simple enough to grasp and live with 
these ideas. It is hard for us, and hard 
for our readers and friends throughout 
the country. We still are not consid- 
ered respectable, we still are combatted 
and condemned as “radicals.” 

“We are fools for Christ’s sake ... 
we are weak . .. we are without 
honor . . . we are made as the refuse 
of this world, the offscouring of all, 
even until now.” 

And following St. Paul, I am cer- 
tainly praying that we continue s0, 
because this is indeed the downward 
path which leads to salvation. 





Attitude No. 1 


It has been told that Tertullian, one of the earliest Christian writers, had 
the custom of going to the bedside of his son and there, kneeling reverently, 
adore the presence of God in the child’s soul. 





The Corpus Christi Chronicle (Oct. °39). 





Attitude No. 2 


Speaking of married college couples who practice birth control, one of ouf 
best-known birth control propagandists says, “Many of these couples are too 
conscientious to have children.” 





America (2 Dec. °39). 
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Majoring in Football 


Play is good pay 


When sports writers tag you 
with such a flattering handle as “Bullet 
Bill” and your name is regularly in 
the Sunday papers and you're playing 
your senior year at college and the 
freshman managers (more later about 
those wonderful kids!) are eager to 
please, it’s no great strain to make 
room for the notion that you're a pretty 
hot shot. I know, because I had a 
nice warm spot in the limelight at 
Holy Cross no later than the fall of 
1938. 

Shift the scene to the bench at Wrig- 
ley Field, Chicago, on a September 
Sunday afternoon in this year 1939. 
The opening kick-off of this first game 
of the professional season is history and 
the football teams of Chicago and 
Cleveland are happily shoving each 
other around. Seated on the Chicago 
bench is a fidgety group of post-grad- 
uate “freshmen” of the gridiron, fel- 
lows who were stars of college teams 
a year ago but who had yet to prove 
themselves in the fire of this faster, 
harder, more expert professional game. 
I don’t know what occupied the minds 
of my fellow “freshmen,” but William 
Thomas Osmanski was talking to him- 
self and this is about what he was 
saying: 

“Hope I get in this game soon... 


By BILL OSMANSKI 
Condensed from Columbia* 


what fun running behind that block- 
ing . . . Unnnnh! did you see that 
tackle . . . he'll never get up. . . he’s 
up! . . . wish they didn’t call me 
Bullet Bill . . . I cam see the crack 
about a blank cartridge if I don’t go 
good . . . how will I go, anyhow? 
. . . this will be like running against 
a team of All-Americans . . . we played 
some good ones at Holy Cross but these 
fellows are all good . . . the quarter’s 
almost over .. . it won’t be long now.” 
And it wasn’t. 

Freshman Osmanski went in for 
veteran Joe Maniaci in the second quar- 
ter. Worry ended then: when you're 
out there you just play the game as 
hard as you can and there’s no time 
for your imagination to make trouble. 
Eleven rugged gents on the other side 
of the scrimmage line supply all of 
that that any single fullback needs. 
The ball came to me on the first play; 
I made about five yards around end, 
slipped, got up and went on for a 20- 
yard gain. I had made my bow in 
professional football and the mental 
strain was over; the bumps, of course, 
we shall have with us always. 

Please keep in mind that I am speak- 
ing from an experience in professional 
football limited, at the time of writing, 
to a half dozen games—more exactly, 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. December, 1939. 
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to half of a half-dozen games, because 
Mr. George Halas, manager of the Chi- 
cago Bears, feels that it helps the team 
to have Maniaci, formerly of Fordham, 
in there at least half the time. His 
judgment is supported by Mr. Mani- 
aci’s weakness for leading the league 
in yardage gained. But, for what they 
are worth, here are the impressions and 
observations of a “freshman” in big- 
league professional football. 

The first thing that strikes you, and 
it isn’t a fleeting impression, is that 
the professional game is immeasurably 
harder and faster than the game you 
played in college. It isn’t remarkable 
that this should be so, nor is it a re- 
flection on the college game that it is 
so. A college coach greeted by the 
material that makes up a professional 
squad would have a new and unshak- 
able faith in Santa Claus. Cream-of- 
thé-crop teams, which is about what 
the pro teams are, should be able to 
block, tackle, run, pass and kick some- 
what more proficiently than college 
teams, which are necessarily run-of-the- 
mill. If the college All-Stars, with 
whom I played two games against pro 
teams early this season, were kept to- 
gether as a squad I am sure they would 
make a decent showing in the profes- 
sional league; that squad had what the 
pro game takes—players of better than 
average ability for every position. 

The coach of a pro team is not as 
strict as a college coach. His players 
are “on their own,” within reason, but 
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he has very clear ideas on what is be- 
yond reason; a player who feels that 
sleeping is a waste of time, and that 
genius makes its own rules, is warned; 
if the warning doesn’t take, he becomes 
disconnected from the club. 

Coaching, however, is meticulous, 
though directed not so much to funda- 
mentals as to the finesse of the game. 
It is assumed that in your college ap- 
prenticeship, you learned how to block 
and tackle; your job now, if you hap- 
pen to be playing with the Chicago 
Bears, is to learn about 600 plays. 
That’s right; I said 600 (six hundred) 
and I know the answer, too, which is, 
“Nuts to you, Mr. Osmanski! There 
ain't no such thing as 600 plays.” I 
remember being in New York a few 
nights before our game with the New 
York Giants and being invited, with 
Bob McLeod, to answer some questions 
on Stan Lomax’ sports radio program. 
Bob was to be asked if he had to know 
more plays than he did at Dartmouth, 
and about how many. We went into 
a huddle and agreed on a compromise 
whereby he admitted the Bears had a 


"couple of hundred plays. I think the 


majority of the radio audience went 
haw-haw! even then. (But—P. S.—we 
have got 600.) 

The question most frequently asked 
a “freshman” in the professional game 
is, “Would you rather play professional 
or coliege rules?” My preference is for 
the professional. I like the rule that 
permits a ball carrier, who slips, is 
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tripped or partially tackled, to get up 
or break away and keep on running. 
The college rule makers, I appreciate, 
had the praiseworthy intention of cut- 
ting down injuries by declaring a play 
dead when a runner’s knee touches the 
ground. But sometimes the rule results 
in one of life’s darkest moments. In 
a Carnegie Tech-Holy Cross game in 
1937, I found myself in the clear about 
20 yards beyond the scrimmage line; 
I cut for the corner of the goal line, 
slipped on the snowy field and went to 
one knee. We had a 20-yard gain in- 
stead of a touchdown and the game 
ended in a scoreless tie. 

Another thing I like about the pro 
setup is the location of the goal posts 
on the goal line. Perhaps it’s an optical 
illusion that will wear away, but the 
presence of the posts on the line makes 
the field seem shorter. More important, 
to me at any rate, is the fact that they 
give me definite increase of incentive: 
I take a sight on the posts and, op- 
ponents permitting, set sail. 

One morning after a game when the 
name of Osmanski has been too fre- 
quently followed by the doleful words 
“failed to gain,” I like to look back 
on a game we played with the Chicago 
Cardinals. I was clear in five yards, 
with Marshall Goldberg, member of 
Pittsburgh’s “dream backfield” last sea- 
son, a long arm’s length behind. Gold- 
berg has never been accused of running 
too long in one place, but I got a big 
eyeful of those shining goal posts, 
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started digging and let my feet pull 
me to the touchdown another 80 yards 
away. I'd have given something, by 


‘the way, to have had one of those 


yards to spare in our game with the 
New York Giants. Perhaps you saw 
the goal line picture showing Mr. Os- 
manski trying to move that ball just 
one little foot up to the goal line but 
not making a sufficiently good job of 
it to convince the officials that the deed 
was done. Sometimes it’s a tough life. 

Everyone who reads the sports pages 
knows that the art of field-goal kicking 
is much more highly developed among 
the pros than in the college game. 
Ward Cuff, of the New York Giants, 
kicked us right out of that game in 
New York with three field goals and 
a point after touchdown, one of the 
field goals being a 43-yarder. It’s get- 
ting to be news, indeed, when one or 
several field goals don’t get into the 
scoring of a pro game. Good placement 
kickers are numerous in our league but 
I think the record of my teammate, 
“Automatic” Jack Manders, rates spe- 
cial mention. As this comes out of the 
typewriter, Jack’s record in the im- 
portant matter of kicking point after 
touchdown stood at 251 hits out of 
265 tries. Of the 14 blanks, 11 were 
blocked by opponents, so that he actu- 
ally missed the crossbar only three 
times. That’s a good trick even with- 
out the distracting presence of 11 
huskies impatient to bat the ball down 
your throat. 
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I don’t know all the reasons for the 
superiority of the pro kicking game 
but here are two factors that have a 
great deal to do with it: 1) the defen- 
sive blocking is better, allowing the 
kicker more time for his job, and 2) 
the pro kickers keep their eyes on the 
ball. Manders goes so far as to count 
ten before looking up after a kick. He 
figures it isn’t necessary for him to 
watch the ball travel over the crossbar; 
he’s a patient man and says he can 
always read about it in the morning 
paper. 

Judging from the frequency with 
which I’ve been asked how the profes- 
sional players are treated off the field, 
there seems to be some general curi- 
osity about this point. The answer is 
that they are treated well. The trainers 
are men who know their business. You 
are supposed to be taped in in the way 
that will best protect you during play. 
If you are not, it is your own fault 
and if you are injured during the 
game, you are fined and you pay your 
own bill for physical repairs. Many of 
the older players won’t wear hip or 
thigh pads; they are just naturally 
rugged citizens and can’t be bothered 
carrying around the slight extra weight. 

Here’s my weekly schedule during 
the season: on Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday mornings, I report 
for practice with the squad at nine 
o'clock, which means dressed and ready 
to play; there’s a little item of a dollar- 
a-minute fine for being late. (The 
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luxury of missing a train on a trip to 
play out of town costs $50.) On Mon- 
days and Wednesdays, John Siegal and 
I (Johnny played end for Columbia 
last year) put in the hours from 8 a. m. 
to noon and from 1 p. m. to § p. m. 
in the classrooms and laboratory of the 
Dental School, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. To make up for our football 
“time out” on Tuesdays and Thurs 
days, we hit the books and the lab 
from 6 o'clock to 10 p. m. on those 
days. And we aren’t the only greasy 
grinds on the squad. Danny Fortman 
is finishing up at Rush Medical, Chi- 
cago University, this year; Ed Manske 
and Bill Patterson are studying law. 

Even loving the game as I do, | 
doubt that I could ever put my heart 
into a job playing in the line. When 
I was in Central High School in Provi- 
dence, R. I., my home town, I went 
out for football in my second year and 
the coach put me at guard. At the 
start of the next season, I bundled all 
my courage and all my brass together 
and told the coach I'd play backfield 
or else! He had a sense of humor and 
an understanding of kids because he 
let me try it. The football gods smiled 
and I ran back the first kick-off of 
the opening game for a touchdown. 
I’ve been a back ever since, a situation 
which my mother has never quite mat- 
aged to accept without worry. 

My football career was a secret as 
far as she was concerned until well 
into my Junior year at high school. 
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The Osmanski uniform was carefully 
hidden under the back stairs before I 
came home in the late afternoon. But 
one day I came home with the help 
of a pair of crutches and the cat was 
out of the bag. It took some heavy 
oratory from the coach and some hot 
tears from young William Thomas to 
get the cat back in. Now my mother 
is what I’d call a real “fan” and the 
same goes for my five sisters. My 
brother Joe is currently in the Holy 
Cross backfield and I'd be happy to 
see him playing with me in the pro- 
fessional game. 

To give you an idea of how a family 
enthusiasm for football can be built up 
from a standing start, listen to this: 
on the day Holy Cross played Brown 


y 


Figures of Phantasy 


Every word they utter appears to 
be spelled with a capital letter.— 


Time. 


A tongue that would clip a hedge. 
—O. E. Somerville-Martin Ross. 


No more nerves than a set of 
false teeth.—Fibber McGee. 


_ His frightened idea darted back 
into its burrow.—Michael Hayes. 


at Worcester last year, my mother, on 
her way to the game, was rather pain- 
fully banged up in an automobile acci- 
dent. She was taken to the hospital 
but insisted on leaving and was in 
her seat soon after the start of the 
game. Here’s another: when Holy 
Cross played Brown at Providence this 
last October, my mother and five sis- 
ters naturally turned out to see brother 
Joe. Sunday morning, they were at 
five o’clock Mass with Joe, then off by 
automobile to New York to see yours 
truly play against the Giants. (How 
I wanted that touchdown!) My mother 
will never stop worrying about Joe or 
myself getting hurt but you can’t keep 
her away from any game in which 
either of us is playing. 


Looking like a bad snapshot of 
himself.—Margaret Halsey. 


Punctuated her conversation with 
her eyebrows.—Robert McAllister. 


The sort of man who apologizes 
to the cat.—G. K. Chesterton. 


Secrets swept under the carpet of 
years.—Marilan Dahm. 


[Many of these are from college magazines. Collegiates (and others, of course) 
are invited to submit similar figures. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first 
contributor of each one used. Give the exact source. Contributions cannot be acknowl- 


edged or returned.—Editor. ] 








The Bee is Wise 


By JUDE PROST, O.F.M. 
Condensed from the Franciscan Herald* 


A full bloom in our orchard trees 
does not necessarily mean a bumper 
crop. Not unless fertilization of each 
blossom takes place. Wind, small in- 
sects, and even birds play their part, 
but most important of them all is the 
honey bee. 

The flower, or blossom, is a compli- 
cated arrangement of pistils, stamens 
and petals variously colored and pre- 
cisely designed for a very particular 
purpose. In the deep heart of the 
flower nectar is secreted. The bee 
hovers about and alights on the blos- 
som. Eagerly pushing her way among 
the stamens and pistils, she showers 
upon herself the golden pollen from 
their tips. This seeming accident is no 
accident at all. When the bee has taken 
the nectar for which she came, she 
hastily backs out. In doing so she 
scrapes against the tip of the expectant 
pistil and leaves clinging to its moist 
surface a grain or two of pollen dust. 
The pistil is the long slender shaft 
which sticks out of the flower’s center. 
Usually it is so arranged that pollen 
from the same blossom cannot reach 
it without the aid of bee or insect. 
Sometimes pollen and pistil are even 
borne on entirely different plants, mak- 
ing the bee quite indispensable. 

Every call the bee makes adds new 


Zigzag steerer 


pollen to her dusty coat. And on each 
trip in or out of the blossom she clum- 
sily but thoroughly performs her God- 
appointed task of sticking pollen dust 
on the sticky tips of pistils. Once there, 
the pollen grain comes to life, grows 
a tiny tube, or root, to the base of the 
flower where it starts the growth of 
the seed. If the proper grain of pollen 
has not been planted on the proper 
pistil at the proper time, the blossom 
withers and dies. So we see why God 
has given the bees such a persistent 
appetite for sweets during blossom 
time. If they were to take a vacation 
our fruit crop would be a failure. So, 
likewise, would many of our other 
crops. 

Honey is produced in every corner 
of the world. On mountain and plain, 
in deserts and swamps, plants, bushes 
and trees give their quota of nectar 
to the ever-present bee. Climate and 
soil conditions and variation in crops 
greatly influence the amount and flavor 
of this oldest of sweets, but seldom 
do they make its production altogether 
impossible. 

Bees do not gather honey. They 
make it. Honey starts out as nectaf 
at the base of the petals of the flower. 
A very little is secreted every day until 
the flower withers. The nectar, when 


* 1434-38 W. 51st St., Chicago, Ill. October, 1939. 
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sucked up by the bee’s hair-like tongue, 
is not taken into the bee’s regular 
stomach, but into a special one called 
the honey sac. The bee makes about 
eight trips to the field each day, gather- 
ing this precious nectar. Her average 
trip is about two miles. On the home- 
ward journey various fluids in the bee’s 
honey sac convert the nectar into 
honey. 

Arriving at the gate of the city, the 
bee shows her passport to the guard 
and is permitted to enter. Immediately 
she seeks a cell not yet filled. In she 
crawls and by working her mouth in 
a certain way forces the precious load 
of honey into it. This former droplet 
of nectar is now honey but still con- 
tains about 75% of water. The bees 
would need a much larger pantry for 
their honey if the water were not ex- 
tracted. Besides, the water would cause 
the honey to ferment and spoil. But 
this, too, has been taken care of by 
the Creator of the bee. The bees calmly 
and instinctively set about the task of 
evaporating the water from the honey. 
All the field bees have come home. 
As dusk falls, a great number go out 
on the front porch, or runway, just 
like city-dwellers on a hot day. But 
not to rest. All take up their positions, 
fanning their wings at incredible speed. 
A great hum can now be heard com- 
ing from within the hive. The fresh 
air is being sent past all the honey- 
filled cells to evaporate the water. 

In the morning, cells that were filled 


the evening before are only half filled 
and the entrance to the city is very 
moist. At times, water may even be 
seen slowly oozing out of the hive and 
down the runway. So efficient is their 
condensing system that over night these 
hard-working creatures that had been 
flying all day can increase the density 
of their stores by 50%. Pure, concen- 
trated honey now remains in the cells, 
a food that far surpasses many others 
in the rapid production of energy. 

In producing honey, the bee must 
make wax. Cells must be built for 
rearing the young, for storing the in- 
coming sweets. The cells and their 
caps are made of tiny pearly discs man- 
ufactured in the segments on the lower 
side of the bee’s abdomen. These discs 
can be prepared rapidly. The workers 
scrape them from their abdomens with 
special points on their hind legs, called 
wax pincers. Then by a very odd 
movement they are passed to the mouth 
and finally plastered on the cell. 

A group of these cells make a comb. 
How pure and immaculately white 
they are! It takes a fool to exclaim, 
“There is no God,” when he studies a 
comb made from millions of tiny wax 
discs, not haphazardly arranged, but 
each in its place, so that every result- 
ing cell is alike. The angles formed 
by the walls of each cell are precisely 
the same in every hive, whether it be 
found in a monastery garden or in 
your own back yard. The thinness of 
the walls is astounding. It varies be- 
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tween two and three thousandths of an 
inch. 

Even modern science has not been 
able to draw a more suitable plan for 
bee cells; one, that is, which would 
better fit the needs of the bees and 
prove more economical both of material 
and space. Square cells would not fit 
the baby bees, which are round. They 
would waste space and make it hard 
to keep the bees warm. Round cells 
would be expensive in wax, since more 


Bee Legends 


By F. M. VERRALL 


Condensed from the Catholic Fireside* 


The Story of beekeeping goes back 
far beyond the ages of written history. 
The competent management of bees 
whether they were of wild or domes- 
ticated stocks was evidently carried out 
on a large scale even in very early days. 
England in ancient Celtic poems was 
often alluded to as the Isle of Honey. 
Mead, a drink which takes much honey 
in its manufacture, was then drunk 
by everyone, poor or rich: therefore 
honey must have been plentiful in 
those ancient days. Pythias of Mar- 
seilles, a sailor who lived 300 years 
before the birth of our Lord, visited 
Britain, and observed that the inhabi- 
tants’ favorite drink was made with 
honey and wheat. 


January 
would be needed to fit in between the 


circles. The hexagonal cell is the 
golden mean. It requires no more wax 
than a square cell, no more room than 
a round one. 

The divine Architect who made the 
bee and put the order in the universe 
also placed in that tiny creature its 
cunning instincts, and gave it its work 
to do in that universe. And mighty 
important it is for man that He chose 
to do so. 


The Britons may have domesticated 
bees, or they may have been content 
with subduing wild bees to get the 
honey. But we know that the Romans 
kept bees in tall narrow skeps made 
of wattled osier or stitched barley stalks, 
which were placed among the fruit 
trees in their Italian gardens. The ob 
servations of the Roman writer, Virgil, 
on bee life and beekeeping sufficed 
Europe until about 200 years ago. 

The Saxons, after settling down into 
an agricultural people, became expert 
beekeepers who seem to have had bee 
farms all over England, for we find 
many place names of Saxon origin a& 
sociated with bees or honey. 

So important were these small it 


*27 Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 2, England. Sept. 29, 1939. 
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sects and their products in medieval 
days that there was special legislation 
concerning them. King Alfred, for 
instance, made a law that when a 
man’s bees swarmed he must clash 
metals or ring bells to let his neighbors 
know that he was about to follow and 
clam them. The memory of this law 
still survives in country districts where 
cottagers clash saucepan lids or tin trays 
together, claiming that the noise causes 
the swarm to settle. 

In England, as in many other coun- 
tries, rents in medieval times were often 
paid with a given weight of honey an- 
nually, but it was not until two years 
after the Magna Charta was signed 
that Henry III ordained “that every 
freeman shall have the honey which 
shall be found in his woods.” This 
must have been a great boon to hun- 
dreds of people, since sugar was not 
brought to England until the 16th cen- 
tury. 

In the middle ages the unexpected 
hovering of bees over an individual was 
thought to betoken future greatness. 
For example, when St. Ambrose was 
in his cradle a swarm of bees appeared, 
and thus encouraged the delighted be- 
holders to foretell the infant’s future 
eloquence. 

Bees have several patron saints. Corn- 
wall claimed St. Bartholomew, and 
there it is declared that the honey 
should be taken on his feast day in 
August. Brittany places a little medal 
of St. Benedict in each hive. France, 


as a whole, considers St. Medard, a 
bishop of Noyon in the 6th century, 
as the special guardian of bees. 

Whether St. David of Wales actually 
handled bees himself or deputized the 
work, we know not, but we do know 
that bees were kept at the monastery 
of Glyn Rosen, the “Vale of Roses,” 
St. David’s favorite monastery among 
the 12 houses that he founded. 

A charming tale is told of a young 
beemaster, St. Domnoc, who was much 
beloved by St. David. After some years 
in the Vale of Roses, St. Domnoc was 
ordered to go to Ireland. Three times 
he unsuccessfully sought to elude a 
swarm of bees which tried to accom- 
pany him. Then he went to St. David 
and asked to take the bees to Ireland. 
As the bees had evidently made up 
their minds to go with their master, 
St. David blessed the young beekeeper 
and prophesied that bees would flourish 
in Ireland but would diminish in the 
Vale of Roses. 

One of the earliest patrons of bees 
who was also a beemaster, was St. 
Sossim of the Ukraine. Traditionally 
he is credited there with having intro- 
duced bees into Europe, chiefly for the 
purpose of obtaining wax for candles. 
At that time, so goes the legend, only 
Egypt had bees, but no Egyptian dared 
give or sell St. Sossim any. The saint 
wandered through Egypt carrying a 
hollow reed as a staff. One day he 
caught a queen and ten worker bees 
and imprisoned them within the reed. 
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The Egyptians, suspicious of the saint 
wandering apparently aimlessly through 
their country, took him prisoner and 
searched him, but finding nothing on 
his person, released him. Eventually 
he reached Europe safely with the pre- 
cious bees. St. Sossim must have been 
a capable beekeeper, and his captured 
queen was evidently a good one, since 
she is the legendary ancestress of all 
European bees. 

In the Aisne country at the present 
time devout beekeepers have wax from 
their own hives made into tapers and 
blessed on Candlemas Day. Then they 
are kept carefully, and used only when 
a member of the family dies. In Saone- 
et-Loire beemasters light a candle to 
our Lady on Rogation Day as a prayer 
that their bees shall prosper. Country 
folk say that bees hum loudly in honor 
of the holy Child at midnight on 
Christmas Eve. 

Everywhere country folk hold that 
swarms must be given, not sold, though 
in some districts a present can be ex- 
changed for the swarm. And in many 


places, too, it is still recalled that unless 
the bees are told of a death in the 
family, they will dwindle away and 
die. The procedure of “telling the 
bees” varies slightly. Usually the sad 
news is whispered gently one or three 
times at the door of the hive, and the 
bees are asked to work for the new 
master. Occasionally a black ribbon or 
crepe is tied on the hive. A generation 
ago country folk told their bees of 
christenings and weddings also. The 
idea is the same in all these practices: 
that bees have an almost human intel- 
ligence and participate in the joys and 
sorrows of their master’s family. 

According to another widely-held 
belief, bees will not thrive if their hives 
are near the houses of quarrelsome peo- 
ple. They object also to being handled 
by persons who are dirty or whose 
clothes are soiled, or who are rough 
in voice or movement. If beekeepers 
use bad or violent language before the 
bees the offended creatures will leave 
the profaned precincts as soon as a 
suitable occasion comes! 


One in a Thousand 


Finland has a population of approximately 3,000,000. It has 141,617 square 
miles of territory, which is about as large as the New England states, New York 
and New Jersey combined. Catholicism came there from Sweden in the 12th 
century. The wave of the Reformation spread from Germany into Sweden in 
the 16th century when Swedish Lutheranism dispersed itself throughout Finland. 
The last Catholic bishop until 1923 was Ericus Svenonis (1523). Today in all 


Finland there are only eight priests, one bishop, and about 3,000 Catholics. 
Joseph B. Konscius in NCWC article in the New World (20 Oct. '39). 
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Finding St. Francis’ Body 


Dispute after death 


By DONAL O’CAHILL 


Condensed from the Father Mathew Record* 


Back in the Middle Ages states vied 
with each other for possession of a 
saint, living or dead. If a city or com- 
mune had but the flimsiest claim to 
a saint, it must be admitted that they 
too often were quite prepared to fight 
for his remains. 

Scarcely had the signal fires announc- 
ing the death of St. Francis blazed out 
around Assisi than its people were 
gripped by fear. They had lost their 
beloved Poverello, and now they feared 
they might lose his body, too. Even 
while St. Francis was alive, Cortona 
had thought to hold him, and Assisi 
had to send an armed company to 
escort him on his last journey home. 
Perugia and Foligno, too, had voiced 
their claim to him, and now no one 
knew when these haughty cities might 
attempt to enforce their demands. But 
the citizens of Assisi were not going 
to be taken unawares. They turned 
out in full strength and swarmed down 
to the Portiuncula where he lay. There 
they kept watch over the body all 
through the night. Then, at the first 
gleam of dawn, not sadly, but with 
fanfare of trumpet and paeans of joy 
for their glorious dead, they bore him 
up the hillside and buried him in the 
little church of St. George, where he 
had been baptized, learned his first 


letters, and first preached the word of 
God, 

Francis, on his deathbed, had asked 
to be buried in the Colle d’ Inferno, 
the Mount of Hell, a place of public 
execution outside the city, no doubt to 
climax the mortification to which he 
had subjected his body for years. But 
this wish could not be fulfilled until 
the people of Assisi had built there a 
church worthy of his remains. 

Two years later, miracles having 
been wrought through his intercession, 
he was formally canonized, and the 
Holy Father, availing himself of the 
occasion, further decreed that the Colle 
d’ Inferno should henceforth be called 
the Colle di Paradiso, the Mount of 
Paradise. Thus was humility exalted. 

By the year 1230 the church that 
was being built on the Colle di Para- 
diso was so far completed that the 
Franciscans decided to translate the 
body without further delay. Church 
and state combined to make May 25, 
the day of the translation, the greatest 
day Assisi had ever seen. The city 
was packed to its very gates. Every 
country in Europe had its pilgrims at 
the ceremony and among them were 
three papal legates with costly gifts for 
the shrine. But rumor was doing its 
deadly work. It had been falsely whis- 


*Church St., Dublin, N. W. 8, Ireland. October, 1939. 
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pered that the legates meant to take 
the relics to another city. The cortege 
had scarcely arrived at the Colle di 
Paradiso when a disturbance occurred. 
Before the processionists had time to 
realize what was afoot the citizens had 
closed in around the bier and, taking 
the coffin, rushed it into the church. 
Expostulations and assurances proved 
equally fruitless. Even the legates, who 
sought to follow, had the doors closed 
against them until the saint’s body had 
been buried in some secret place. 

The Holy Father put Assisi under 
interdict. It was not until representa- 
tives of the city had made amends at 
Rome that the ban was removed. But 
the secret of the saint’s burial place was 
never disclosed. Years went by and 
the whereabouts of the remains passed 
completely into the realms of conjec- 
ture. 

So the matter remained until 1818. 
In that year the Franciscans received 
papal sanction for renewal of the search 
and they immediately began excavating 
beneath the high altar of the church. 


s 


It was tedious work, for time and again 
they had to cut through boulders. To 
add to their difficulties, these devoted 
sons of St. Francis, not daring to let 
the public know of their quest, had to 
work secretly, at night. All traces of 
each night’s toil had to be cleared 
away before the morning’s Mass. The 
great work continued for more than 
seven weeks. On the 52nd night, after 
the workers had cut through several 
walls and rocks, they discovered an 
iron grille. Through this they saw, to 
their great delight, a stone coffin. A 
sweet odor issuing from the crypt 
strengthened their belief that at last 
they had found the body. 

The Pope appointed a commission 
of bishops to examine and pronounce 
upon the remains. They decided that 
the remains were those of St. Francis 
of Assisi. When a second commission 
of cardinals and other theologians had 
confirmed the decision Pius VII issued 
a brief declaring that the body under 
the high altar of the Lower Basilica of 
Assisi was truly the body of St. Francis. 


Limit to Omnipotence 


A little while ago, I came across a sentence in the Beda Review that would 
do for a text. When the teacher asked the question, “Is there anything that 
God cannot do?” there was some hesitation in the class, but at last one hand 
shot up. “He cannot please everybody,” said the child. 





Katherine Burton in the Sign (Nov. °39). 














Alps leaning Romewards? 


To the tourist Switzerland is per- 
haps the best known country in Europe, 
to the world in general perhaps one 
of the least known. To the tourist it 
is a land of snowy mountains, of win- 
ter sports, of perilous climbing, and in 
summer of sunny valleys and pictur- 
esque lakes. But Switzerland has other 
characteristics. This little land with less 
than four million inhabitants, drawn 
from three distinct races, has evolved 
one of the most marked nationalities 
in Europe. Democracy may for the 
moment be at a discount, but here it 
has long held a place of honor. And 
it is interesting to remember that it 
was Switzerland which discovered 
democracy long before it was dreamed 
of elsewhere, and that it now possesses 
one of the best governments in the 
world. Its educational system is second 
to none, and its great men number 
among the greatest reformers, the best 
educationalists, and the most skilled 
engineers in the world. 

It is not, however, with Calvin and 
Zwingli, not with Rousseau and Pesta- 
lozzi, nor with Favre and Brandt, that 
we have to do at present, but rather 
with Catholic Switzerland which won 
for the whole country liberty in the 
past, and to which it owes much of 
its prosperity in the present; with those 


Catholicism in Switzerland 





By A. N. RAYBOULD 
Condensed from the Eikon* 


Catholic cantons which remained so 
staunch in the faith during the so- 
called Reformation. 

Swiss Catholic life has its roots in 
Schwiez, Uri and Unterwalden, these 
cantons that gained liberty in the past 
and which built up present democracy. 
If less politically important today, they 
nevertheless are producing important 
work in the way of social and chari- 
table administration. They are respon- 
sible for the Volksverein, one of the 
best organized and most extensive phil- 
anthropic associations in the world, as 
also for the social schools, which have 
solved most of the problems that touch 
the lives of the poor; for the Union 
Sociale de Fribourg which has had 
among its members Descurtins, Cardi- 
nal Mermillod, Baron Vogelsay, and 
Albert de Mun; and for the University 
of Fribourg, known to students from 
all parts of the world. 

The Catholic population of Switzer- 
land in 1925 was 1,586,826, an increase 
of 200,000 in 20 years. It has increased 
much more rapidly since, so rapidly 
that it is difficult to give exact figures. 
Catholicism is gaining a head in this 
land, and among a people who, what- 
ever their virtues, have not what might 
be called an aptitude for religion. The 
Catholics have had, and are still having 
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a hard fight; but aided by their good 
common sense and tolerance they are 
winning back methodically the posts 
they lost three centuries ago. Zurich, 
the stronghold of Zwingli, can now 
boast of a dozen parishes, and several 
new and handsome churches have been 
built. The beautiful old church of 
Notre Dame in Geneva has been re- 
possessed by the Catholics, and it is not 
improbable that the beautiful old cathe- 
dral of Lausanne may soon be once 
more in the hands of the Catholics. In 
all the towns new parishes are spring- 
ing up every year and in the rural parts 
missions are being constantly started. 

These missions are not started with- 
out difficulty, for bigotry is still ram- 
pant in many parts. Land will not be 
sold if it is known that it is for the 
site of a Catholic church; only by some 
happy chance or through private inter- 
vention can even a modest beginning 
be undertaken. In one town in the 
Grisons the authorities absolutely re- 
fused permission to build a church or 
chapel although there were 600 Cath- 
olics in the town. There was one 
church (Protestant) and they said any 
one who wanted to go to church could 
go there. But the parish priest of an 
adjoining town, undaunted by their 
threats, bought a piece of land outside 
the town and built a church at his 
own expense. When the townspeople 
heard that a Catholic priest was being 
sent they cut off his water supply, de- 
stroyed the electric wires leading to 
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his house, and in other ways made it 
almost impossible for him to settle 
down. He stuck to his post and after 
four years he had the joy of seeing the 
church full. Extraordinary efforts are 
made in the diaspora, but the begin- 
nings are often not promising and lead 
to many comic incidents, and to much 
that is trying to Catholics accustomed 
to the pomp and beauty of church cere- 
mony; but the good seed is sown, the 
children are instructed, and they in 
turn win back parents who had grown 
indifferent, and with time these mis- 
sions prosper. 

The Swiss are a slow people, indus- 
trious and virtuous in many ways, but 
not given to enthusiasms, and in gen- 
eral rather inclined to relegate religion 
to a second place in the general scheme 
of things. On the other hand, they 
have a keen sense of duty and a sense 
of what is right and fit. Once con- 
vinced of the necessity of establishing 
a parish they will give generously and 
work devotedly. Their sense of justice 
makes them recognize the duty of sup- 
porting their clergy and of making 
their parish a success, and if not moved 
by the highest spiritual motives they 
attend at least fairly well to their re- 
ligious duties. An Irishman will con- 
tribute to his parish out of pure love 
of God; a Swiss will contribute be- 
cause he regards his parish as a useful 
institution and his parish priest as a 
badly-paid and much tried ecclesiastical 
official. 
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The hardest fight of the Catholic 
Church in Switzerland is naturally 
with the government. Bern, the seat 
of the government, is a Protestant can- 
ton. Bern was responsible for the 
Kulturkampf 50 years ago, and for the 
banishment of the religious orders. At 
present there is an uproar because the 
American students of Innsbruck, when 
the theological faculty was done away 
with, went into Switzerland, bought 
the hospital in Sion and invited some of 
the Jesuits to come there, so that the 
foreign students could continue their 
studics. This thin edge of the wedge 
with regard to the Jesuits has caused 
much excitement. 

On the other hand Catholics have 
won many seats in the Federal Coun- 
cil, but they have always to be on the 
alert, for with the bigotry of the 
Bernese government on the one hand 
and the anti-Catholic Socialist party on 
the other, the struggle is always keen. 
The greatest weakness of the Church 
in Switzerland is the scarcity of re- 
ligious houses; but in the Catholic can- 
tons the Franciscans and Capuchins 
have a free hand, the Dominicans have 
the University of Fribourg and several 
other houses, even a college in Lau- 
sanne, and the congregations of women 
are not interfered with. 

The Catholic missions in the diaspora 
are well supported. In this as in other 
things numbers tell, and though Swit- 
zerland is not a land of large fortunes, 
it is a land of the well-to-do, and pov- 
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erty is almost unknown. Being an 
industrial country where all work, 
small fortunes are easily amassed and 
life being much simpler than in Eng- 
land and America the want of money 
is not so much felt. An ordinary work- 
ing man can earn at least $1,000 a year, 
and if he is out of employment he is 
paid by the state. His life, his children, 
all that he possesses is insured, so that 
his family is always provided for, and 
in larger families where all work, quite 
large incomes are common in working 
families. These conditions reflect upon 
the missions, the working classes being 
able to contribute largely to their up- 
keep. There are, of course, poor dis- 
stricts, for instance in parts of the 
Valais, where the inhabitants have no 
resources but the cultivation of the soil. 
In such places the churches are often 
too small and tumble-down to accom- 
modate the congregations. 

In the Catholic cantons religious life 
is much as it is in other Catholic parts 
of Europe, feasts are kept with sol- 
emnity and the Corpus Christi proces- 
sion is one of the events of the year. 
Each canton having its own govern- 
ment, the Catholic cantons are free 
with regard to religious worship. In 
these cantons life is also more agricul- 
tural and simple; industry and its exi- 
gencies have not penetrated to the same 
extent, and in many places the old tra- 
ditions have survived. 

The steady growth of Catholic life 
in Switzerland is remarkable. In the 
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last 20 years some 100 or more new 
parishes have been founded, vocations 
to the priesthood are becoming fre- 
quent even in the diaspora, and the 
number of Swiss theological students 
has increased enormously. 

The present exodus of Catholics from 
Austria into Switzerland where greater 
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religious freedom is to be found, will 
probably greatly influence Swiss Cath- 
olic life. It may mean even a repeal 
of the laws against the religious orders 
in the Protestant cantons, in which case 
we may look for a complete renaissance 
of Catholic life in honest little Switzer- 
land. 


A Cathedral Is Built 


By F. A. RYAN 


Condensed from the Liguorian* 


No single incident reveals so clear- 


ly the difference between the medieval 
ages of faith and our own day as the 
story of the rebuilding of the Cathedral 
of Chartres after it had been destroyed 
by fire. Today, when a church must 
be built, great loans have to be made 
from men who demand their interest 
penny for penny; workmen are hired 
who will not raise a hand without as- 
surance of material recompense; Cath- 
olic building firms bid against each 
other in a frantic scramble to obtain 
something of the profits that can be 
realized from the building of a church. 
Now consider how Our Lady’s Cathe- 
dral at Chartres was rebuilt, according 
to the description of Huysmans, in the 
13th century. 

Word went forth of the fire that had 
destroyed the church, and immediately 


No sinner might work 


the whole countryside rose as one man 
to rebuild it. Whole villages and towns 
closed their homes and their work- 
shops, gathered together what materials 
their locality possessed for the building 
of a church, whether huge timbers, or 
quarried stone, or wrought iron and 
steel, and took to the road that led to 
Chartres. They came not only from 
places near Chartres, but from cities in 
Orleans, Normandy, Brittany, from the 
far North. They came, not only the 
able-bodied and strong men who could 
climb scaffolds and lift timbers and 
stone and carve out statues, but women 
and children came with them. And 
not even the sick and old were left be- 
hind; they were carried along, that 
while others worked, they might pray 
and suffer to obtain help of the Virgin 
in whose name the great temple, with 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. November, 1939. 
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heaven-piercing spires, was being raised. 

They formed a huge tent city extend- 
ing for miles around Chartres. Every 
soul in the vast throng was expected 
to inaugurate the task by going to con- 
fession and receiving holy Communion. 
Known sinners, who refused to make 
their peace with God, were not allowed 
to touch a single stone or timber that 
was to be part of the church of the 
Virgin. 

Every morning at a given hour the 
work began. An architect, unknown 
to this day, had formed the plan. Un- 
der him were groups of monks, who 
gave orders to chiefs chosen by the 
people themselves. Men, women and 
children, noble ladies and simple peas- 
ants, worked side by side, mixing mor- 
tar, carrying supplies, each glorying in 
the opportunity of performing some 
humble part of the rebuilding of the 
Church of Our Lady. 

From five miles away men brought 
the stone that formed the chief part 
of the new structure. With simple 
crude instruments they quarried it, in 
such large pieces that sometimes it re- 
quired 1,000 men to transport one 
block to the site and hoist it into place. 


A CATHEDRAL IS BUILT 


When in the evening the work 
stopped, the air was filled with the 
chant of psalms and the singing of 
hymns. On Sundays great processions 
were formed, in which the thousands 
of inhabitants of the tent city marched 
behind banners, or knelt by the way 
as the marchers passed along. 

Discipline among the throngs was 
perfect, despite the poor circumstances 
in which all lived together. When food 
ran short, there were miracles of multi- 
plication, well attested by documents 
dating back to the very time. Many of 
the sick and crippled and infirm were 
healed suddenly that they might take 
part in the work. Accidents that oc- 
curred during the building operations 
brought miracles of sudden healing 
from the Mother who watched over the 
scene. 

So the great cathedral gradually 
arose. No names of donors or work- 
men appeared on any part of the struc- 
ture. No wages were paid to architect 
or monks or workmen. The cathedral 
was built by the faith and love of a 
whole nation, and it stands today as 
the greatest example of majestic archi- 
tecture that the world has ever seen. 


__ A little girl was looking at a picture of the early Christians attacked by 
lions in the arena. Her mother saw she was crying and was pleased with the 
little girl’s sympathy. 
“Tt is sad, isn’t it?” she said. 
“Yes,” sobbed the child, “look at the poor, thin little lion that hasn’t any 
Christian.” 


The Crosier Missionary (Dec. ’39). 





Henryk Sienkiewicz 


By JOZEF BIRKENMAJER 
Condensed from Thought* 


In 1865 he was a 19-year-old boy 
who was then a high-school student in 
Warsaw. Frequently enough he neg- 
lected, or even interrupted his studies; 
the cause being not only his poor 
health and lack of diligence, but above 
all, the piercing grief of the national 
tragedy witnessed by him in the streets 
of Warsaw in the January Insurrection 
of 1863. For then, as in 1939, Poland 
was pitted against the forces of Ger- 
many and Russia. 

There were few people who knew 


anything of the deep spiritual struggle 
which Henryk Sienkiewicz at that time 
had to endure. He was a modest and 
timid boy who obtruded his personal 
affairs on nobody. He confided his 
thoughts, feelings and literary concep- 
tions to one or two of his intimate 


friends at most. Few of his school- 
mates even suspected that their fellow- 
student, with his average or even poor 
semester grades, could write. 

The first years of his studies at the 
Szkola Giéwna, the then Polish Uni- 
versity of Warsaw, were a period of 
searching. He quite simply confessed 
his perplexity as “how to guide his 
poetical vein.” He proposed, for in- 
stance, to write enormous epic poems 
in the manner of the Iliad or of the 
rhapsodies of Julius Stowacki. But, 


No thin strings wailing 


first of all, he educated himself, and 
that more assiduously than anyone 
would gather from the results of ex- 
aminations he had to pass. He delib- 
erately absented himself from the final 
examination on the ground that the 
Szkola Gléwna had been reorganized 
by a ukase of the Czar, as a Russian 
university. 

The moment of this break with the 
official teaching at the Russianized uni- 
versity is more decisive in Sienkiewicz’s 
life than it would seem. This first pro- 
test against the Russian influence in 
Polish schools and against distasteful 
methods of education, to be branded 
soon in his Memories of a Teacher, 
was a chief reason for his choice of a 
vocation. He gave up the idea of be- 
coming a scholar, and decided to live 
exclusively as a general writer, “partly,” 
as he confessed, “because it could not 
well be otherwise.” He turned for a 
while, as so many young writers have 
done, to journalism. 

He proved himself a master of all 
kinds of quips, jokes, anecdotes and 
epigrams. However, before long, the 
essayist began to show a distinct pre- 
dilection for longer episodes, in which 
an epic spirit showed itself; if one 
studies, for instance, the picturesque 
description of the outbreak of fire in 


*Fordham University, New York City. December, 1939. 
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the small townlet of Pultusk, it is easy 
to see that the passage has much in 
common with the later world-renowned 
description of Rome’s conflagration in 
Quo Vadis? 

At times, Sienkiewicz’s love for the 
epic gained the upper hand. The jour- 
nalist took a second place; and an essay 
would change, no one could say when, 
into a story. For such a hybrid form 
of fiction Sienkiewicz invented an ap- 
propriate term; he spoke of his efforts 
as “sketches,” szkice; hence, his Amer- 
ican Sketches, and also the titles of 
many of his stories. The trilogy on 
Hania has been named Sketches from 
Life and Nature, and the tragic narra- 
tion of the peasant’s wife Rzepowa was 
given the simple title of Charcoal 
Sketches. A “sketch,” in the author’s 
intention, indicated the hasty and occa- 
sional genesis of one of those produc- 
tions which were to be, so to speak, 
preparatory drill for larger works, 
planned but not yet accomplished. 

Sick of the serfdom of journalism, 
he hung up his “impish lyre” in 1876 
and fled from Warsaw to California. 
He sought new impulses and impres- 
sions, new faces and fresh landscapes; 
in addition, he was led by a patriotic 
idea of taking an interest in the life 
of Polish emigrants who in the 70’s 
of the past century came to this coun- 
try in great masses. 

Sienkiewicz’s stay in the New World 
endowed him with a rich treasure of 
observations and motifs; and_ these 


proved to be very fruitful for his fur- 
ther creative work. Yet, with the ex- 
ception of his brilliant American 
Sketches, the first important literary 
product of these years had nothing to 
do with American life; rather it was 
evoked by the author’s homesickness; 
for it was a story of his own native 
country in the district of Podlaise. Not- 
withstanding some old-fashioned acces- 
sories, the Charcoal Sketches became a 
second significant masterpiece in the 
chronology of Sienkiewicz’s career as 
a writer. It is a striking and, especially, 
in its tragical strength, exquisite repro- 
duction of peasant psychology, with 
much acuteness and no lack of a satiri- 
cal element. 

Returning home, Sienkiewicz brought 
with him a consciousness of his creative 
power and plans for works of greater 
importance. A recently discovered se- 
ries of essays written by Sienkiewicz 
between 1879 and 1881 discloses a 
steady progress and prepares the way 
for the more significant works which 
were to come. 

Thus it was that in these years, 
Sienkiewicz prepared himself deliber- 
ately for a series of great historical nov- 
els. He even determined beforehand 
the subjects of those novels: a novel or 
a cycle of novels on the epoch of King 
John Casimir, in the 17th century, was 
to be the first; another, narrating the 
wars of King Ladislaus Iagello (1386- 
1434) with the Teutonic Knights; fur- 
ther, a novel not yet localized in the 
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series of the author’s program, but hav- 
ing for its selected background the per- 
secution of Christianity under Emperor 
Nero’s rule. 

To commence the proposed works, 
Sienkiewicz in 1879 spent some time 
near Zbaraz, the stage of events to be 
depicted in the first of the projected 
novels. Then he began serious research- 
es in libraries, in archives rich in manu- 
scripts, diaries and other primary 


sources. 

His further work in this field was 
again stopped by his straitened material 
resources due in part to his marriage at 
that time. To be sure, his wife was an 
excellent companion for the great writ- 
er and helped him in many ways in 


his work. However, the Chronicle of 
Happiness, as he intended to call his 
proposed but unfinished diary of idyllic 
love, almost threatened to expel from 
his mind or, at least, postpone the pro- 
jected historical novels. 

The novels he had planned were in 
Sienkiewicz’s intention not merely to 
be the satisfaction of an artistic ambi- 
tion. He desired them also to be a 
great social achievement. In accordance 
with his determination of 1865, he still 
wanted “to add some noble and ideal- 
istic elements to the so-called practical 
and commonplace life.” 

When reviewing current literary 
movements in his Letter from Paris 
(1881), Sienkiewicz concluded his ob- 
servations with an unanswered ques- 
tion: “Which way?”—a question not 
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unlike the one put some years later into 
the title of his world-renowned novel 
Quo Vadis? But the answer was to 
come much earlier. For soon after, in 
his lecture on Emile Zola, Sienkiewicz 
decisively rejected the manner of nat- 
uralism and expressed a strong aversion 
for the “pedantic and detailed copying 
of vulgar, commonplace life, and the 
pretended contemporary shame in the 
presence of any sublime word, higher 
flight or exaltation.” 

Sienkiewicz, to quote his own ex- 
pression, “felt a sudden aversion for 
Lilliputian heroes and for the senti- 
mental wailing of thin strings.” 

With such words he announced the 
beginning of a work which had been 
“written in the course of many years 
and with no little toil, for the purpose 
of strengthening hearts.” This work 
was a Narration of Times Past; in its 
original edition, when printed in Sien- 
kiewicz’s own daily Stowo (1883), it 
had received the memorable title of 
With Fire and Sword, familiar ever 
since to every Polish ear. 

Thus the youthful promise of Sien- 
kiewicz had been fulfilled: he had 
acquired the power he dreamt of. 
Owing to “no little toil” he had won 
the power for an amazingly great crea- 
tion and for a decisive influence on the 
nation’s soul. And what is more im- 
portant, he felt himself stronger for 
the fight in the name of idealism. 

One may say the same with even 
more emphasis, of the sequel to the 
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novel, Deluge. This work, having as 
its climax the heroic defense of the be- 
sieged Czestochowa, is an apotheosis 
of all that is idealistic in the ancient 
Polish nation, in the centuries before 
Poland’s partition. With an extraor- 
dinary intuition the author resuscitated 
in all their diversity the habits and 
ways of thinking of former generations. 
In the character of the chief hero, An- 
drew Kmicic, he created one of the 
most notable psychological types in 
world literature; as a consequence, this 
hero gained a deserved popularity 
which has been surpassed only by that 
of his former antagonist, and later part- 
ner, Pan Zagloba, whose queer experi- 
ences and still more fantastic exaggera- 
tions, have made him one of the most 
renowned of humorous characters, in- 
ferior only to Falstaff and Sancho 
Panza. Another example of both ideal- 
istic and artistic dialectic, Deluge testi- 
fies to the growing power of the. au- 
thor’s art, his continual progress in 
intellectual growth and his rapid in- 
crease of historical knowledge. 

In the narrative of the exploits of 
Pan Wotodyjowski the humorous Zag- 
foba is still alive, and the chief hero 
wins the hearts of all readers, because 
of his happy if belated marriage with 
the charming Amazon, Basia, and be- 
cause of his heroic death. Nevertheless, 
one is aware of some relaxation and 
weakening of that creative impetus 
which was the amazing merit of 
Deluge. The final link of the Trilogy, 
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Pan Michael, was deliberately, so it 
would seem, somewhat loosely put to- 
gether. It may have been due to his 
exhaustion; but we must not take that 
for granted. We ought rather, perhaps, 
to suppose him to be in a hurry, since 
he was eager to create new works, 
based on quite a different subject. 

In any case, the two other historical 
novels, which he had inserted in a list 
of his proposed works after his return 
from America, could not be realized 
for a long time. There were at least 
two reasons for that. The first was the 
Russian censorship which forbade Sien- 
kiewicz to write historical novels, fear- 
ful of their influence on the patriotic 
spirit of the Poles. The other was the 
desire of a full acquaintance of the 
historical background. The author him- 
self used to explain that each of his 
novels had to “seethe and ferment” for 
a long time in his mind, before taking 
shape. The compulsory intermission in 
his work on historical novels, was filled 
by Sienkiewicz partly with a trip to 
Africa. 

In 1893 he confessed to his friend, 
Denis Henkiel: “I dream of a gigantic 
Christian epopeia in which I want to 
present Saints Peter and Paul and the 
first persecution of Christian faith, and 
to give a series of scenes which would 
be so imposing and of such an inter- 
national importance, that they must be 
translated from the Polish into every 
human tongue.” 

It was an audacious enterprise: to 
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speak not only to his own nation and 
of his own nation, but to the whole of 
mankind, and in regard to problems in 
which the whole world would be in- 
terested! 

Of such ambition was born the novel 
Quo Vadis? which has remained the 
most famous of Polish books ever since 
its translation into the languages of the 
West. In some countries it attained an 
extraordinary popularity. It was award- 
ed the Nobel prize; and that fact in- 
creased not only the author’s fame, but 
also Poland’s prestige throughout the 
world. It was one of the most obvious 
proofs of Poland’s national ard cultural 
vitality. It proved then, as it does to- 
day, to the wide world that, in spite of 
her dismemberment and martyrdom, 
“Poland has not perished.” 

After a jubilee celebrated by the 
whole nation in his honor in 1900, his 
creative work began to decrease; noth- 
ing reached the height of Deluge or 
Quo Vadis? or The Knights of the 
Cross, or even of The Lighthouse-keep- 
er or Bartek the Conqueror. Such nov- 
els as In the Field of Glory and Legions 
remained fragmentary and incomplete; 
a proposed novel on Julian the Apos- 
tate was given up after some months 
of preparation, and a sequel of Quo 
Vadis? dealing with the exploits of 
Nero’s successor, Marcus Salvius Otho, 
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was discovered among the author’s 
posthumous manuscripts a few years 
ago. Even Whirlpools, a novel based 
on contemporary social problems, prov- 
ed much poorer than his earlier 
achievements in this field. However, 
the 65-year-old writer was able to con- 
ceive one of his best works, an excellent 
novel, Desert and Wilderness, full of 
impressive African landscapes, and the 
thrilling adventures of two little chil- 
dren kidnapped by the Moslems during 
the Mahdi’s revolt. This book belongs 
to the best of juvenile narrations; but 
grown-up people take no less pleasure 
in reading it. 

As an author of a famous open letter 
to the Emperor Wilhelm II, as a de- 
fender of his nation against Prussian 
violence and foreign calumnies, .as a 
voice of justice and of conscience speak- 
ing for the nations during the World 
War, and as an organizer of aid for 
the homeless and starving refugees, 
Sienkiewicz continued to lead, to his 
last breath, an incessant and indefat- 
igable struggle “in the cause of all that 
is idealistic, beautiful and good.” 

And then, facing death, which over- 
took him during the war, just before 
Poland’s restoration, he could well re- 
peat the words of his youthful promise, 
“T have left such an example as no one 
need be ashamed to follow.” 


I know a good way to reform the world: let each man begin with himself. 
Pope Pius X. 





Little People Who Strut 


Clark Gable’s ears, and spinach 


It is reasonable enough that soci- 
ties within the Catholic Church or any 
other organized group should prepare 
lists of books and plays and motion 
pictures and indicate those which seem 
desirable or undesirable to the men and 
women in question. 

Every individual has the inherent 
natural right to act as his own censor 
and stay away from things of which he 
disapproves. The same rule should hold 
when two or three are gathered to- 
gether for common consultation. 

But surely it is a power which ought 
to be used discreetly. And save in ex- 
ceptional cases I think appeal should 
not be made to civil authorities to back 
up the judgment of a league or asso- 
ciation, no matter how wise its judg- 
ment may be. There is ample force in 
saying, “We of this group feel that a 
play is harmful and we will make that 
decision known to all within the sound 
of our voice.” 

The danger lies in the fact that in a 
work of art the complete effect is more 
important than some single incident. 
No book of great social significance 
should be sacrificed because it may con- 
tain some admixture of cheap or lazy 
obscenity. Indeed I think that much 
useful work should be done entirely 
outside the field of what is decent or 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


indecent. In order to set up any kind 
of intelligent guide to the reader there 
are scores of other questions which 
must be answered. 

As the father of a 14-year-old girl 
who is screen-struck (whatever became 
of the daughter who liked to cook and 
knit?) I am frankly more worried 
about the silliness of the films than I 
am about subjects which might be 
“immoral.” Of course I do think that 
the vain and the vapid and the sticky 
sentimental are actually immoral, but 
the word is not generally employed that 
way by those who are agitated about 
the motion pictures. However, the 
dragons which chiefly afflict my mind 
when parental responsibilities creep in 
are a by-product and not an art. I refer 
to the motion picture magazines. This 
is not meant to be a blanket indict- 
ment. Some of them may be excellent. 
How can I tell? I never read any. 

Again I assume that as far as out- 
ward order and decency go, all the 
various publications in this vast flood 
are above reproach. But right now I 
am getting down to the very things 
which I call vapid. I would not want 
my daughter to be regaled with the 
scandal of Hollywood, if indeed any 
still exists in that limelighted colony. 
Yet neither am I pleased or happy 
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when I hear my daughter and her 
friends go on for hours discussing the 
inconsequential small detail of the 
home lives of their favorite screen stars. 
Can it really be important that this 
particular hero shaves twice a day or 
that the favorite heroine of the young 
ladies never takes more than one lump 
of sugar with her coffee? Nor does 
the question of impending marriage 
among the mimes seem to me one 
which should have such fascination. 

Now it may be said that I am doing 
no more than express a prejudice and 
stating a taste. I think it goes deeper 
than that. Indeed, if I can gather some 
other fathers to lend me moral support 
I would like to pass a rule in regard 
to my daughter’s activities. She prob- 
ably goes to see pictures too often, but 
as an old compromiser I would let that 
go if only I could wring from her a 
concession which would seem to me 
far more important. 

My proposition would be: Pat, you 
can go to the movies just as much as 
you go now if only you will promise 
me to keep those blamed leaflets about 
Hollywood home life out of my sight 
and out of your mind. What difference 
does it make which one plays golf and 
which plays tennis? Even the salutary 
example of Miss Rumplesnitz who re- 
treats from the lot to curl up with a 
good book leaves me cold and chill. 
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Watch the motion picture stars cavort 
while you are in the cinema temple. 
Laugh at them. Cry if it gives you any 
pleasure. But never, oh never, carry 
these one dimensional wraiths around 
with you as the chums and idols of 
your imagination. 

In a serious-minded world the utterly 
trivial can be about as much a detri- 
ment to the young idea as notions 
which are monstrous. In fact, it is 
monstrous that growing girls should be 
concerned with the actress who makes 
pancakes in her spare moments or the 
male star who is so modest that he 
blushes whenever he reads a fan letter. 
Not for the world would I interfere 
with the necessary revenues of the U. 
S. Government, but next to autograph 
collecting I hold that the writing of fan 
letters is one of the most ignoble pur- 
suits of man. 

Probably it is essential that young 
people should be hero worshippers, 
but let them put their trust in such 
people of the world as have actually 
achieved something of more than pass- 
ing moment. And to that end I hum- 
bly urge all associations and Legions of 
Decency to point with pride just as 
much as they view with alarm. Maybe 
the little people of the earth would not 
strut so far beyond their honest worth 
but for the fact that they get all the 
publicity. 








Happy New Year...on March 25 


Page Mr. Ripley! March 25, the 
feast of the Annunciation, was once 
celebrated as New Year’s Day. 

Before the year 1752 the colonial 
settlers in North America, who were 
later to form the U. S., and their Eng- 
lish brethren in the United Kingdom, 
observed March 25 as their New Year’s 
Day in precisely the same manner in 
which we, in these modern times, cele- 
brate January 1. 

A custom of those early days that has 
since fallen into disuse was that of ex- 
changing gifts on this day. (How 
times have changed! But, then, who 
knows? It may return. Look what’s 
happened to Thanksgiving! I hope that 
this doesn’t give business men an idea!) 

The practice of celebrating March 
25 as the beginning of a new year was 
a very awkward one. All other large 
countries, save England, had adopted 
the excellent calendar of Pope Gregory 
and celebrated New Year’s Day on Jan- 
uary 1. But not England! Her bit- 
terness towards Catholicism and Cath- 
olics was so great that she refused to 
have anything to do with the Grego- 
rian calendar. She continued to observe 
March 25 as the day on which the year 
began, and to stand by the Julian cal- 
endar in general, even though this old 
style calendar was in error. 


By ARTHUR C. BROMIRSKI 
Condensed from the Catholic Boy* 


Confusion, resulting from this pig- 
headed attitude, soon became so great 
that Parliament was finally forced to 
adopt the Gregorian calendar and rec- 
ognize January 1 as New Year’s Day. 

But (page Mr. Ripley once more) 
in order to do this the members of the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords had to cut three months, Janu- 
ary, February, and almost all of March, 
out of the year 1751. This was prob- 
ably the only time in history that time 
was literally “spent” by any govern- 
ment. 

It happened in the following way: 
The year 1751 started on March 25. 
Then, in succession, came April, May, 
etc., down to December. When January 
I came, according to the old style cal- 
endar it would have been written as 
January 1, 1751—still the same year. 
(The year 1751 would not have ended 
until March 24.) But Parliament had 
decreed that the 1st of January would 
start the year 1752 and would be called 
January 1, 1752. Thus January, 1751, 
February, 1751, and March 1 to 24, 
1751, never actually came. 

But this wasn’t all! (If Mr. Ripley 
is still around, please note.) It so hap- 
pened that, due to their observance of 
the old calendar, the English had fallen 
11 days behind the rest of the world 
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which was observing the Gregorian 
calendar. Hence an additional act of 
Parliament was required to account for 
these 11 days. After much wrangling 
it was decided that the day following 
the 2nd of September in 1752 would be 
called the 14th—thus eliminating 11 
days, and finally “catching up” with 
the rest of the world which had adopt- 
ed the Gregorian calendar about 200 
years before. 

Thus the old rhyme “thirty days 
hath September” holds true in England 
(and early America) for every year 
except 1752. There were only 19 days 
in September of that year, September 
3rd to 13th having been dropped off. 

Historians relate that the twofold 


action of Parliament in adopting the 
year and day notation of the Gregorian 
calendar was not looked upon with 
favor by many Englishmen. It was the 
subject of much caustic and satirical 
comment in the press and in general 


conversation. There was even some 
talk of revolt! 

It is interesting to note that out of 
all this arose some peculiar conse- 
quences in reference to dates. An ex- 
ample is afforded by George Washing- 
ton’s birthday. Modern histories re- 
cord it as February 22, 1732. But in 
the Washington family Bible it must 
have been recorded as February 11, 
1731! 

The difference, in the light of the 
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fact that Washington was born before 
the English colonies adopted the 
Gregorian calendar, is obvious. Accord- 
ing to the old calendar the year did 
not change until March 25. Hence it 
was, at that time written as 1731. The 
difference of 11 days, which was later 
accounted for, was still in effect in the 
years prior to 1752. Hence it must have 
been 11 days earlier, on February 11. 

The changes which were brought 
about by the adoption of the Gregorian 
calendar in England have been applied 
to all previous dates. At the present 
time all published historical dates have 
already been corrected for the error 
that existed in the old calendar that 
preceded Pope Gregory’s. The latter, 
by the way, is so perfect that only once 
in every 3,500 years will it require 
adjustment. 

The custom of celebrating New 
Year’s Day on a date other than Jan- 
uary 1 still remains with certain people. 
However they observe it primarily as 
a holiday and use the notation of the 
year as given by the Gregorian calen- 
dar. The Chinese, for example, cele- 
brate New Year somewhere between 
January 21st and February roth, de- 
pending on the sun and moon. The 
Russians celebrate their New Year on 
January 13, and the orthodox Jews on 
a date varying from early in September 
to early in October, depending upon 
the beginning of the month of Tishri. 





Our Lady of Guadalupe 


Confounds the skeptics 


By JULIETTE C. PARISEAU 


Condensed from the Franciscan Herald* 


| still remember vividly the pic- 
ture in my Fifth (or was it Fourth?) 
Reader, of a dark-skinned Indian hold- 
ing a cloak. Painted on it was a full- 
sized image of our Lady. Cascades of 
roses fell from the mantle and covered 
the ground at the Indian’s feet. 

The story of how our blessed Lady 
sent this poor Indian to gather roses 
in winter, and how she got the bishop 
to build a church in her honor, made 
a lasting impression upon my memory. 
So, years later, having planned a trip 
to Mexico, I was delighted to find 
Guadalupe in our itinerary. I read up 
everything I could find about Guada- 
lupe and its miraculous shrine. It was 
then I discovered how cautious, to put 
it mildly, most writers are when han- 
dling the supernatural. 

First, there were those who “sat on 
the fence.” True, they described the 
great devotion of the Mexican people, 
and related the story of the apparition, 
but they made you feel, “Here is the 
legend as it is told, but please do not 
ask us whether it be true. After all, 
these people are poor ignorant Mexi- 
cans.” 

Then, there are the “enlightened” 
scoffers. They start out with the pre- 
mise that “miracles, of course, are im- 
possible.” In the best Britannica man- 
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ner they point out that the Church has 
never made any infallible pronounce- 
ment as to the “so-called” miracle of 
Guadalupe. With scientific condescen- 
sion they even magnanimously state 
that painters and technicians have never 
been able to explain the kinds of paints 
used, or how such a rough and un- 
suitable cloth could have been chosen. 
But “doubtless” (such a convenient 
word) it was some ancient Aztec secret 
composition, for the natives were skill- 
ful at mixing pigments. Or again, 
“indubitably” the colors have been 
retouched, which accounts for their 
continued brightness after four long 
centuries. Some of the more imagina- 
tive writers remembered that Guada- 
lupe had been a pagan shrine, and sur- 
mised that early missionaries had been 
clever enough to turn it into a Chris- 
tian one! And so on. 

Cortez had conquered Mexico in 
1519. The Twelve Apostles of Mexico, 
not the first, but the most famous of 
the Franciscan missionaries, had arrived 
in 1524. That is the “year when the 
faith came,” and the Indians dated 
events from this central point. It is said 
that each of the 12 friars baptized no 
less than 100,000 Indians. By 1531 the 
number of Catholic Indians had 
reached the 1,000,000 mark. And 
December, 1939. 
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among them was Juan Diego, a 55-year- 
old convert. 

On a Saturday in December of that 
year, Juan was hurrying to Mass at 
the friars’ church in Mexico City. On 
Tepeyac hill the Virgin appeared to 
him and sent him to the bishop to 
have a temple built where she stood. 
Juan went to the bishop, who paid no 
attention to the message. 

Juan again met the Virgin at the 
same place. Receiving no answer, she 
sent him back. Finally the bishop told 
the Indian to ask the apparition for a 
sign, if she again appeared to him. 
This, Juan readily agreed to do. On 
Monday, however, his uncle was at the 


point of death. At daybreak, Tuesday, 
Dec. 12, Juan hurried to Mexico City 


for the priest. Not wishing to be 
stopped by the apparition, he chose 
another route but again encountered 
the blessed Lady. She reassured him 
and told him his uncle was cured 
(which he was). Again she spoke 
abéut her temple, and so Juan without 
hesitation asked her for the sign. 

She told him to go up on the rocks 
and gather roses. Though it was 
neither the time nor the place for roses, 
he found them as she had directed. 
When he brought them to her she re- 
arranged them in his tilma and told 
him to carry them so to the bishop. 

Guarding them carefully folded in 
his long cloak he reached the bishop 
and joyfully offered his sign. As he 
unfolded his tilma the roses fell out 
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and he was startled to see Bishop 
Zumarraga and his attendants fall to 
their knees. Looking down, he saw 
the life-size figure of the Virgin 
Mother glowing on the poor tilma, as 
she had appeared to him. It was a sign 
indeed! Her flowered tunic was of 
rose, her mantle of bluish-green, with 
stars and rays of gold. 

Its colors are still bright today. 
Strangely, too, the painting seems to 
be a combination of oil paint, water 
color, and distemper, with abundant 
use of gold. 

Juan’s cloak consisted of two strips 
of coarsely-woven vegetable fiber, as 
open as poor sacking. It was held to- 
gether by weak stitching. The seam 
is still visible up the middle of the 
figure, but turning aside from the face. 
This poor burlap mantle, now priceless 
with its miraculous painting, was 
guarded and venerated in the chapel of 
Bishop Zumarraga until the prelimi- 
nary shrine was ready. It was a poor 
structure of adobe mud. Replaced 
again and again, each time on a 
grander scale, it finally gave place to 
the present basilica, completed in 1907. 

This first chapel was dedicated in 
May. The fiestas lasted nine days and 
were attended by many dignitaries, 
ecclesiastic and civil. The houses and 
streets of the capital were illuminated 
and elaborately decorated. The sky was 
bright with the explosion of fireworks. 
All Mexico celebrated, and Our Lady 
of Guadalupe was feted in real Mexi- 
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can style! Only the infirm stayed home. 
Meanwhile, devotion to the image 
spread among all classes. Archbishops 
and viceroys paid homage. It influ- 
enced the morals and customs of the 
country, and inspired a national spirit. 
For had not the Great Sefiora declared 
that she would protect the people of 
Mexico? Never before had such devo- 
tion been seen in the New World. 

The image of Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe became the emblem of Mex- 
ico’s national emancipation. The devo- 
tion increased by leaps and bounds, as 
patriotic feelings mixed with religious 
fervor at the triumph of the cause. 

Today the devotion has not de- 
creased. It is still very vivid and pro- 
found in the Mexican people. Com- 
munism will have to increase tremen- 
dously before it dares to raise its ugly 
head against Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
for is she not the Protectoress of the 
People? 

There are many reproductions of the 
picture throughout Mexico, Central 
America, and South America, for Nues- 
tra Sefiora de Guadalupe is considered 
the patron of the Latin Americas. 
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Indeed, the devotion has spread around 
the world. The U. S. now has its 
replica of the shrine. This fall an oil 
copy of the painting was placed in the 
Cathedral of Paris and a sculptured 
group commemorating the miracle was 
unveiled in the Vatican gardens. 
Twenty Popes, no less, have honored 
the shrine. 

True, the Church has never made a 
formal proclamation concerning the 
genuineness of the miracle. Its tradi- 
tion, however, both oral and written, 
has been unwavering from the very 
beginning. Bernal Diaz, a companion 
of Cortez, for instance, mentioned it 
in his writings. 

Que importa, as the Mexicans say, 
whether belief in the apparition is a 
dogma of faith or not? Whether the 
tilma be made of a vegetable fiber, or 
wild palm, or maguey, or coarse woolen 
cloth? Whether angel or Aztec held 
the brush and mixed the paints? What 
does matter is that Mary in heaven sees 
fit to graciously bestow her blessings 
upon all who go to Guadalupe and 
who say in their hearts, “Nuestra Se- 
fiora de Guadalupe, pray for us.” 


IOWA 


First Priest: Father Jacques Marquette, S.J., in 1673. 
First Mass: Father Van Quickenborne, at Keokuk, in 1832. 
First Baptism: Maria Louise Fraiser, by Father Van Quickenborne, at Keo- 


kuk, Oct. 6, 1832. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April °39). 





Little John 


By ANTHONY DEMPSEY 


Man, about to die, apostrophized 


Condenred from the Father Mathew Record* 


“I only yOu would speak, Little 
John, they would give you life and lib- 
erty. If only you would tell them 
where you went on those journeys of 
yours, of the houses where you stayed, 
there would be an end to your suffer- 
ings. For nearly 12 years, Little John, 
you made hiding holes for your hunted 
priests. Tell where you made those 
secret places, tell who your hosts were, 
and all will be well. Speak, Little 
John. Soon they will be coming to put 
you on the rack again. They have torn 
your ruptured body. Oh! just give 
them a hint, Little John, and they will 
let you alone. Kill you they will if 
you do not tell them, and before death 
there will be more of that awful tor- 
ture. Listen! Little John. Do you hear 
them coming now? Just tell them a 
name or two, just whisper.” 

Little John was a lay brother (his 
true name was Nicholas Owen) in the 
Society of Jesus at a time when it was 
a crime to be a Catholic and death 
to be a priest or a Jesuit. And few 
men were more valuable to the perse- 
cuted Catholic Church in England. It 
was the work of the priests to keep the 
faith alive, to say Mass, to administer 
the sacraments, to preach the Gospel. 
But to do these things was an offense 
against the government. So the priests 


were hunted and harried and Nicholas 
Owen was the means, in a multitude 
of cases, of saving their lives. This he 
did by making holes for them to hide 
in. 

He began his work as servant to 
Father Edmund Campion. But the day 
came when the great Jesuit, once the 
idol of Oxford University and the 
favorite of society, was dragged through 
the mud of London streets to the gal- 
lows at Tyburn. There, on the first 
day of December, 1581, he was mar- 
tyred. 

On the death of one master, Owen 
went in the same capacity of servant 
to another. Only this employer was a 
strange man. In the counties of Nor- 
folk and Essex, he was known as Mr. 
Robert Thompson. Elsewhere he was 
called Mr. Lee, elsewhere Mr. Brook, 
and it really seemed that he had as 
many occupations as names. In one 
place he was a servant who dressed 
and spoke as a serving man. But 50 
miles away he became the sporting 
country gentleman. Only behind locked 
doors and among trusted friends did 
he don his priestly vestments and be- 
come Father John Gerard of the Society 
of Jesus. To him, then, went Little 
John, and with him was he arrested. 
A spy betrayed them and in the middle 
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of the night they were captured. Tor- 
ture, as usual, was resorted to and 
drew, also as usual, no incriminating 
evidence. Then friends of Owen pur- 
chased his release. In the eyes of the 
government he was a person of no 
importance and so they allowed him 
to go free. He left the Tower and 
Father Gerard behind him and once 
free he began planning his master’s 
escape. 

Hardly ever has there been a more 
daring escape and behind it one can 
see the clever brain of Nicholas Owen. 
The dice were heavily loaded against 
the success of the venture and the first 
attempt proved a failure. Then came 
the second night. A warder was bribed 
and Father Gerard and a Catholic pris- 
oner, called Arden, spent the night on 
the roof of the Cradle Tower. With 
them they had a piece of cord. They 
waited. Two lay brothers rowed up 
the Thames. In the bottom of the boat 
was a coil of rope. The prisoners, on 
the roof of the Cradle Tower, threw 
down the weighted line. The rope was 
hauled up, made fast, and Francis 
Arden went down, hand over hand. 
Father Gerard followed. The rope 
swayed and because of his racked 
hands he could hardly hold it. He 
landed on the wharf. The boat was 
pushed off and down the Thames they 
rowed to where Owen was waiting to 
meet his master. 

It was shortly after this that Owen 
became the companion of Father Henry 


Garnet, the Superior of the Jesuits. 
With him he traveled the country, was 
hunted, narrowly escaped capture, and 
all the time continued the making of 
his hiding holes. 

The Maker of Hiding Holes! Some 
of us might be clever enough to think 
of a spot suitable for a secret place. 
There would be others competent to 
do the actual constructional work. Still 
others would throw inquisitive people 
off the trail while the work was in 
progress. But Owen was single-handed. 
He must do all these things by him- 
self. “He alone was both their archi- 
tect and their builder, working at them 
with inexhaustible industry and labor, 
for generally the thickest walls had to 
be broken into and large stones exca- 
vated, requiring stronger arms than 
were attached to a body so diminutive 
as to give him the nickname of ‘Little 
John,’ and by this, his skill, many 
priests were preserved from becoming 
the prey of persecutors.” 

He would come walking up the 
drive to some country mansion. He 
would set to work repairing a roof, 
a fireplace, stairs, paneling. The serv- 
ants would look on him as nothing out 
of the ordinary. He was just another 
workman, a rather quiet little fellow, 
perhaps, who spoke seldom and who 
was skilled at his work. But they never 
saw him at his real labor. They never 
realized, those at Baddesley Clinton, 
for instance, that there was a room 
made on the roof, up among the rafters, 
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which was capable of holding six men. 
A stair would be lifted, stones quarried 
out, and after many nights there would 
be another hiding place ready for a 
hunted priest. A panel would be re- 
moved and skilfully replaced after a 
hole had been devised. 

The Gunpowder Plot made the 
chase keener than ever. Rewards to 
priest-hunters were increased. Owen 
and Father Garnet, with Father Old- 
corne and Brother Ashley made for 
Hindlip Hall in Worcestershire. The 
hall was owned by the Abingtons and 
in it Little John had made several hid- 
ing places. The four Jesuits came to 
it as to a haven where they might rest 
in comparative peace and security for 
a time. Then the old, old story of a 
Judas. 

The local justice of the peace came 
one Sunday morning, with 100 men. 
The two priests flew to one of the 
hidiag places, the lay brothers to an- 
other. There they lay hiding for a 
week while an exhaustive search went 
on. Conditions may be imagined from 
a letter written later by Father Garnet. 

“After we had been in the hole seven 
days and seven nights and some odd 
hours, every man may well think we 
were well wearied, and indeed so it 
was, for we generally sat save that 
sometimes we could half stretch our- 
selves, the place not being high enough, 
and we had our legs so straightened 
that we could not, sitting, find place 
for them, so that we both were in con- 
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tinuous pain of our legs, and both our 
legs, especially mine, were much 
swollen.” 

First of all, Hindlip Hall was sur- 
rounded. Then the search began. Over 
the gate, in a gallery, two holes were 
found. The searchers, as bloodhounds, 
were greatly encouraged. Then more 
places were found until there were 11 
in all and “Mass stuff, the Popish 
trumpery” in most of them. And then 
after seven days two men came out of 
a place in one of the galleries. They 
were Owen and Ashley. They had had 
but one apple between them and on 
that they existed for a whole week. 
Quietly they left their place of conceal- 
ment. But not quietly enough. The 
searchers pounced on them. Shortly 
afterwards Fathers Garnet and Old- 
corne were discovered. 

Nicholas Owen they sent to the 
Marshalsea. Few men could give them 
more information than he. And no 
man gave them less. 

“They are carrying you down to the 
torture chamber, Little John. Never 
again will you limp up the back ave- 
nues to the houses where you made 
your hiding holes. Never again will 
you see the sun come up as you finish 
your work in the dawn of a morning. 
Now they are putting you on the rack. 
Your life is over, Little John. During 
that life they hounded you down. And 
on your death, Little John, they will 
try to disgrace your name. Of you, 
Sir William Waad, lieutenant of the 
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Tower, will write, “The man is dead, less to stab yourself to death as they 
he died on our hands.’ They are going will suggest. And now they are turn- 
to say that you committed suicide. You, ing the rack. Your body is being 
Nicholas Owen, with your racked stretched. Little John, you are dying, 
hands, so powerless to move, much they are tearing you to pieces.” 


y 


Pagan Monk's Burial 


A Chinese pagan monk’s highest ambition in life is to become a 
god. In order to attain this end, he keeps silence, mortifies his appetite, 
and observes the rules of the temple. When he is dying he sits in an 
upright position with limbs crossed, that he may fit neatly into an iron 
urn for the “after death ceremonies.” The corpse, sitting in this posi- 
tion, is placed outside the temple, and the urn, shaped somewhat like 
a conical beehive, is tipped over it. 

At the base of this great urn there is a small door, so that a fire 
may be built inside; at the point at the top there is a hole which serves 
as a chimney. For three years these two openings are sealed and the 
corpse is left to do for itself according to its life’s deeds. In exactly 
three years, the urn is removed so that the monks in charge may see 
what has happened. If the corpse still sits erect with the dried flesh 
adhering to the bones, then it is certain that the deceased has done good 
deeds, and that he deserves to be placed on the tiers with the rest of 
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e- 
le the gods. The dried corpse is then removed to the temple and gold 
il paper is pasted over the remains. 

h Should the corpse have decayed and crumpled together, it is certain 
$ that the monk was not entirely sincere, and hence the remains must be 
. cremated, If the ashes resulting from this process are white, they are 
d still considered sacred and are stored in the temple forever. If they 
i] are black they must be disposed of: the monks use them in the baking 
1, ‘of small cakes that are fed to the sacred fish. 


Franciscans in China (Aug. °39). 
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The Narberth Movement 


Condensed from Vox Regis* 


Eleven years ago there was a bit- 
ter presidential campaign. Few of us 
remember it for its political issues, but 
all of us recall it for its unpleasantries, 
especially its bigotry and prejudice. 
That November, patriotic non-Catho- 
lics went to the polls with fire in their 
eyes, determined to keep Al Smith 
from the presidential chair; not that he 
couldn’t fill it adequately, but “he was 
a Catholic.” 

It galled a group of eight men in a 
suburb of Philadelphia, called Nar- 
berth; galled them enough to cause 
them to seek a solution for the igno- 
rance and antagonism of many non- 
Catholics, at least many in their own 
community. 

“Why is it,” they asked, “that non- 
Catholics are afraid of having a Catho- 
lic president? In a country which is 
one-sixth Catholic, why have we not 
had a proportionate number of Catholic 
presidents? Why has there never been 
even one Catholic president?” 

It was not hard to find which way 
the finger of guilt pointed. For 400 
years the Protestants had been bred on 
prejudice and bias. What had been 
done to counteract it? True, we had 
the Catholic press, street-corner preach- 
ing, missions, and, later on, radio 
broadcasts. But these were reaching 
only a small number of the prejudiced 


Ever see a nun canoeing? 


population. Something had to be done. 

“If babies won’t take milk,” they 
said, “you have to feed it to them; and 
if non-Catholics won’t take truth of 
their own volition, you have to feed 
it to them also, and make them like it 
by the manner of the feeding. If they 
won’t come to us, we'll go to them!” 

That was the essence of the philos- 
ophy of these men from Narberth. But 
how to go about it? 

The charge d'affaires of the group 
was Karl Rogers, whom life had well 
equipped for his new post. Although a 
“cradle Catholic,” as he calls himself, 
he never went to a Catholic school. 
After college he worked for two years 
in a lumber camp in Tennessee and 
found himself the only “avowed” Cath- 
olic in the district and really a great 
curiosity. He tells that he was fre- 
quently “put on the spot” about his 
religion by lumberjacks and a queer 
variety of natives who had never been 
25 miles from their own shacks. From 
such acquaintances he developed the 
conviction that a layman does not have 
to know Plato, Aquinas, or Augustine 
to explain in a reasonable and effective 
way what he believes and why. Armed 
with this philosophy and some practical 
experience in selling toothpaste, refrig- 
erators, and corn plasters, he presented 
his plan to his confreres. 
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First, they would obtain a list of 
their non-Catholic neighbors. Second, 
once each month they would mail these 
neighbors a small leaflet explaining 
Catholic beliefs and practices and stat- 
ing the truth about some one thing of 
which non-Catholics as a whole have 
a wrong or warped idea. Third, they 
would invite the non-Catholic to ask 
questions on anything Catholic. 

Details of the plan were worked out 
and it was submitted to the pastor, who 
gave his enthusiastic approval. The 
first act of the Catholic Information 
Society of Narberth, as it came to be 
called, was to compile a list of 500 non- 
Catholics within the parish boundaries. 
On March 19, 1929, a letter was mailed 
to these 500 people, asking their per- 
mission to send monthly a “little neigh- 
bor-to-neighbor message, each one tell- 
ing of some Catholic belief or practice 
which is widely misunderstood or un- 
known.” The letter brought back 12 
replies. 

Discouraging? Not in the least. All 
who did not reply were considered as- 
senters, which most of them have still 
proved to be. From then on, month 
after month, little home-prepared 
pamphlets of Catholic information have 
gone into these 500 homes—three-min- 
ute chats from one layman to another, 
telling what Catholics do believe rather 
than what they don’t, giving informa- 
tion, not starting debates, instructing 
rather than antagonizing. The leaflets 


have an arresting front page, catchy 
titles in large bold print—“Who likes 
to go to Confession?,” “Heaven? Now 
my idea is this. . .,” “I love God... 
and apple cider!,” and even “Did you 
ever see a nun canoeing?” On turning 
to the inside pages, instead of the ex- 
pected scandal, the reader finds the 
explanation of some Catholic doctrine 
in brief, direct, and simple terms. 

Alert Catholics in various localities 
soon learned of the movement, and, 
realizing its value, urged the Narberth 
group to enlarge its activities. So in 
1930 the movement began to spread 
into similar new societies, and it was 
not long before social organizations, 
study clubs, seminaries, colleges, and 
even high schools took up the work. To 
date there are 66 branch societies, send- 
ing every month Catholic information 
into the homes of over 14,000 non- 
Catholics. 

Cardinal Dougherty and more than 
40 bishops have voiced their whole- 
hearted encouragement and approval of 
the work. That the movement has been 
adopted by 13 seminaries in this coun- 
try is sufficient evidence of its practical 
and beneficial nature. 

The Narberth Movement is now a 
time-tested means of Catholic Action. 
It is a proven success. Yet it is still in 
its infancy. Because of its simplicity 
of operation, its growth is inevitable; 
because it is well suited to spread the 
faith, its expansion is assured. 











Piety and Pranks 


By F. M. VERRALL 
Condensed from the Catholic Fireside* 


January 6 is a very great day in- 
deed. It is the Festival of the Epiphany, 
beloved by Catholics everywhere; it is 
also, though the old-fashioned popular 
name is not often heard now, Twelfth 
Day, a time of social and domestic mer- 
riment. 

In medieval times, Epiphany was one 
of the days when the Church taught 
and edified her children, the majority 
of which were unlettered, in a most 
vivid and appealing manner. In the 
morning everyone would hear one or 
more Masses. Then sometime during 
the day, usually in the early afternoon, 
the Festival of the Star took place in 
nearly all town or country churches. 
This was really a very simple drama, 
acted by the clergy who used for the 
dialogue words taken from the holy 
Scriptures. The little play started with 
three clerics, who represented the kings, 
entering the church by different doors. 
They met in the central aisle and walk- 
ed up together, but all the time they 
appeared to be looking for something. 
Suddenly they saw a great star sus- 
pended over the roodloft or altar. They 
stopped short, gazed earnestly at it and 
chanted, “Where is He Who is born 
King of the Jews?” 

Still singing, they reached the altar, 
which was hidden by a curtain. On 
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Religion with joy 


each side stood a priest who replied to 
the kings’ question, singing, “Here is 
He Whom ye seek,” as they pulled 
aside the curtain to show a small sleep- 
ing boy, representing the holy Child. 

The kings knelt down to do homage, 
offering their gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh, while a boy garbed 
as an angel appeared and sang, “All 
things which the prophets foretold are 
fulfilled.” 

With these words the simple drama 
ended, the congregation sang one or 
more of those merry hymns we now 
call “carols,” whilst the youngsters, 
wide-eyed, admired and marvelled at 
the kings and their gifts. 

Somewhat of the same nature 
though, of course, not with the same 
intention, is the ceremonial still carried 
out at the Chapel royal of St. James. 
There on Jan. 6 the reigning English 
sovereign or his representative offers to 
the officiating chaplain small amounts 
of gold, frankincense and myrrh. 

Until the middle of the reign of 
George III the king himself went in 
state, preceded by heralds and followed 
by the gentlemen of the court and 
Knights of the Bath, Thistle, and Gar- 
ter. But with the exception of one or 
two occasions when King George V 
offered the Epiphany gifts himself, 


*27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, England. Dec. 30, 1938. 
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from the end of the 18th century until 
now, the little bags with their precious 
contents are taken and offered in proxy 
by two gentlemen from the office of the 


* High Chamberlain. 


Jan. 6, Twelfth Day, was one of jol- 
lity and laughter. It earned this pop- 
ular name because it was the last of the 
12 days after Christmas that King 
Alfred the Great had ordained to “be 
kept festival.” Naturally, it was a very 
merry day as everyone had to return to 
normal life the day following. Especial- 
ly was it a day when those members of 
families living far from their old homes 
met together for a grand Twelfth 
Night supper party. These gatherings 
were held by all classes. 

Tudor and Stuart kings had great 
revels, maskings, mummings, card 
playing and dicing, but they always 
had on the supper table, as did the 
farmer on his, the great Twelfth Night 
cake, a rich plum cake in which was 
hidden a bean and a pea. These were 
two most important constituents, as 
whoever found them, were made king 
and queen of the evening’s fun. Their 
word was law, and all the company 
paid homage to them and obeyed them. 

One famous Twelfth Night cake is 
made and eaten every year in London. 
This is Baddely’s cake. Baddely was 
an actor of the 18th century who in his 
youth had been a cook. In his will 
he left a bequest of money, to provide 
a cake and wine for the actors of the 
Green Room of Drury Theater. 


The farmers of Normandy and Brit- 
tany also have their special supper cake 
in which a bean is hidden. Here again 
he who gets the bean is king. The 
youngest child or person present cuts 
the cake. The first piece is for le bon 
Dieu, the second slice for our Lady. 
These two portions are put aside to be 
given to some poor person the next 
day. 

Twelfth Night is the time for indoor 
festivities, but the eve of Twelfth Day 
is the appointed season for outdoor fun 
and quaint customs still carried out in 
some neighborhoods. 

Men and boys are the chief actors in 
the cider-making counties of the West, 
Hereford, Gloucester, Somerset, and 
Devon. The wassailing of apple or- 
chards is the principal feature of 
Twelfth Day eve customs, and varies 
but little in different districts. In one 
parish farmers and men go out at dusk, 
stand in a ring around the oldest or 
largest apple tree, drink its health in 
cider and sprinkle a little on a branch, 
singing meanwhile traditional verses, 
asking for “capfuls, hatfuls, lapfuls” of 
apples. Youngsters, to add to the mer- 
riment, beat kettles or trays, or even, if 
they can get hold of an old gun, shoot 
a few blank charges. 

In Devonshire a pail of cider is put 
in the middle of an orchard with a 
mug beside it. Those who come in to 
wassail take a mugful of cider from the 
pail, but they must be careful to leave 
enough in the mug after drinking to 
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throw on an apple tree. In the Mine- 
head district, a bit of toast or cake is 
placed in the fork of a branch “for the 
robins,” and then the health of the 
tree is drunk. 

At one period, bonfires were made 
on Twelfth Day eve in the West coun- 
try. Sometimes 13 fires were lit in a 
field: a large one in the center for our 
Lord, 12 small ones surrounding it for 
the apostles. And in many places the 
smallest fire was kicked to pieces soon 
after being lighted. This was for Judas! 

In Normandy also, where rural cus- 
toms so often resemble those in Eng- 
land, the farm people often light bon- 
fires on the eve. The villagers dance 
around singing, “Goodbye to the kings, 
goodbye to the kings,” and the toast is 
drunk in cider. 

Twelfth Day becomes the Kings’ 
Day in many continental countries and 
in Spanish America. It is a most im- 
portant day to the children, as they 
get their Christmas presents then. Ital- 
ian children say that the presents come 
from a sort of fairy personage called 
Befana, which name seems to be a cor- 
ruption of Epiphania, i. e., Epiphany. 

Children of Spanish descent in South 
and Central America think that their 
gifts are from the holy kings who, as 
they say, go to visit the divine Child 
at Bethlehem. On their way they leave 
toys and sweets for the good children. 
But the children must remember to 
put out their shoes on the doorstep. 
Kindly youngsters stuff the shoes with 
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straw or hay for the kings’ horses, 

There is a galaxy of domestic festivi- 
ties for the elders. On the nine days 
preceding Kings’ Day, children visit 
each other’s homes. At supper time 
they are given small presents. The re- 
mainder of the evening is spent in 
family talk, quiet games, and a visit 
to the crib, which in a large house has 
a room to itself. On Kings’ Day itself, 
relatives meet at the house of the head 
of the family. Supper is elaborate, there 
are handsome presents for everyone, 
dancing and games for young folk. At 
the end of the festivities, just before 
midnight, all line up in an informal 
procession to visit the crib. Usually one 
or more priests are of the party, and 
short devotions take place before the 
brilliantly illuminated crib. Then, 
“goodbye to the kings” is sung and 
good nights are said. The Kings’ Day 
is ended. 

In some Italian towns, children, 
usually of the poorer classes, organize 
a visit to the crib of some favorite 
church. First, two or three children 
go on to the church. They are “angels” 
to guard the doors. The other young- 
sters, headed by the three biggest boys, 
who represent the kings, follow in ir- 
regular procession to the same church, 
rap on the door and demand entrance. 
After some parleying with the “angels,” 
they are let in. Thereupon, kings, 
angels, attendants and followers troop 
to the crib, stand round it while they 
sing the traditional carol, then kneel to 
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say a few prayers before they rush off 
to their play again. 

In Dutch towns it is the young men 
and grown boys who go through the 
streets following a leader who carries a 
brightly illuminated star at the end of 
a long pole. They sing carols and 
Christmas hymns, and make a house to 
house collection for alms. Usually peo- 
ple give generously, for all the money 
goes to charity. 

Boys, and occasionally girls, of the 
mountain villages of Switzerland, 


France, Germany and the Tyrol have 
their outdoor sports on the eve of 
Kings’ Day. Usually the sport consists 
in singing carols, acting very simple 


dialogue plays, mumming, or even 
making a terrific din on kettles, trays 
and tin whistles. 

In Tyrolese villages three young boys 
dress up to represent the kings and 
go from house to house, singing a tra- 
ditional carol. In the Létschental of 
Switzerland, village boys don grotesque 
garments, cover their faces with fear- 
some masks, and fix cow or goat horns 
on their heads. Thus disguised, they 
tush around banging at people’s doors, 
shouting, blowing long alphorns, all 
to frighten away ghosts and devils from 
the village for the coming year! 

But whatever part the children take, 
they expect, and nearly always get, 
apples, cakes, or coins, in honor of the 
holy kings! 

The Epiphany customs of the South- 
tastern countries of Europe are very 
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different from those of the Western and 
Central lands. Usually they take the 
form of a “blessing of the water,” and 
are associated with the Baptism of our 
Lord and His first miracle, rather than 
with the feast of the Kings and the 
beginning of our Lord’s life in this 
world. 

Water is blessed in many ways. In 
the seaport of Piraeus in Greece the 
bishop and clergy go in procession to 
the harbor where the seafaring popu- 
lation is met. At the appointed time, 
the bishop throws into the water a 
wooden cross with a long ribbon at- 
tached. The bishop holds the free end 
of the ribbon; in a few minutes he 
draws the cross back out of the water, 
and with it blesses the crowd. 

In some of the smaller ports of 
Greece, the priest throws into the wa- 
ter of the harbor a wooden cross 
weighted with a heavy stone. It sinks 
at once, but men and boys, fully dress- 
ed, throw themselves into the water 
and try to find it. It is worth while 
recovering, for the finder will be 
“lucky” throughout the year, and in 
some ports he has another advantage: 
he is authorized by custom to solicit 
alms for himself, house to house, on the 
same afternoon. 

There is a variant of this “blessing 
the water” in Belgrade, Serbia, and in 
Russia, though it is probable that the 
custom is suppressed in the latter coun- 
try. A large cross is cut out of solid 
ice and thrown into the river or lake. 
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Mea and boys dive after it, and a prize 
is given to the winner. 

In Thessaly, villagers watch all night 
in church on the eve of the Epiphany. 
At daybreak, with flags and icons, they 
go to the nearest stream. There, sing- 
ing a hymn as the sun rises, they lower 
and raise the flags and icons three times 
in memory of our Lord’s Baptism in 
the River Jordan. A cross is thrown 
into the river to be retrieved by some 
intrepid swimmer, while the other peas- 
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ants go back to the church for further 
devotions and Benediction. 

And in some parts of Thessaly where 
there is no stream or lake, pails of wa- 
ter are kept at the church overnight. 
Early next morning, on Epiphany, a 
cross is lowered three times in each 
bucket to bless the water. This use 
of water in pails has its advantage, as 
the water can be taken home by the 
villagers, to bless their houses, fields, 
and animals. 





At Mass, remember always that the Mass is your business. Keep your mind 
off the roast in the oven. Nor should you think then about how you'll entertain 


your dinner guests. 


Something to remember when going to Confession: You cannot shock the 
priest—he has heard it all before, and probably worse. Does that make it any 


easier? 


If you keep your eyes on your missal, not even a fly on a bald pate need 


distract you at Mass. 


Let your sense of justice and fitness really determine the amount you place 


in the collection box. 


It is an act of reverence to refrain from smoking before receiving Com- 
munion, but it does not break the fast, nor is it forbidden for any other reason. 


“Deliver us from evil” is the correct ending of the Our Father. Don’t slip 


in the word all before evil. 


When you genuflect, touch the floor with your right knee. Hitching up a 
trouser leg is not a genuflection. If you are disabled, bow. 


At Communion, the less lipstick the better, and preferably none. 


[Readers are invited to report bad deportment 
they have noticed, for this department.—Editor. ] 




































Our Lady of Poland 


Watching the same sorrows 


An authority in Poland has esti- 
mated that 1,500,000 Poles within Po- 
land are doomed to die of cold and 
starvation during this winter. This, we 
are told, cannot be prevented. They 
will be allowed enough food to pre- 
vent, maybe, epidemics; but you will 
probably remember the state of Austria 
after the last war (which we dare no 
more call the “great” one) when the 
disease popularly called “liquefaction of 
the bones” prevailed to a ghastly ex- 
tent. 

Let us at once base all we hope to 
do upon prayer, offered through the 
intercession of Our Lady of Czesto- 
chowa whose shrine stands upon Jasna 
Gora, the clear or shining hill. 

The picture of our Lady there pre- 
served was very ancient when brought 
from the East in the 13th century. It 
was placed at Czestochowa and entrust- 
ed to the care of the Hermits of St. 
Paul. There it has remained ever since, 
Witnessing many a siege, hacked at by 
hostile swords, becoming a lodestone 
for the people. 

My companion and I went there 
years ago from Warsaw. We arrived 
at about 2 a. M., in all but pitch dark. 
Outside the station we met a peasant, 
and used the universal language: we 
made the sign of the cross and said, 

*Union City, N. J. 
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By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
Condensed from the Sign* 


“Maria?” He pointed right, then left. 
Up a street, up a hill, through a tun- 
nel of trees, aware of a growing mur- 
mur which was not that only of the 
leaves, we emerged upon the vast bare 
hilltop. Bare, that is, of forest, but 
covered with dense crowding humanity 
waiting for the shrine to be opened. 

There they knelt, sometimes upright 

and rigid in prayer, sometimes women 
crouched, covered with enormous 
cloaks. The endless whisper of the 
rosary went hovering around us. I have 
heard nothing quite like that save in 
Ireland, not even at Lourdes, where 
the whole atmosphere, somehow, is dif- 
ferent. From time to time a hymn was 
intoned, hoarse and rugged, immemo- 
rial in its cadences, and doubtless its 
words, seeming in that darkness to 
rise from the very heart of the Polish 
earth. 
I had met much that amused, en- 
chanted, stimulated me in Poland: but 
on that hilltop, I knew I was meeting 
Poland, and surrendered myself to its 
indigenous civilization, its manifold 
culture; in a word, to its soul. 

High above us burned a solitary 
crimson spark. Afterward, we found 
out that this was the lamp shining be- 
fore the vast exterior icon of our Lady, 
corresponding to where the holy pic- 


December, 1939. 
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ture was within. Gradually the sky 
grayed: a dead black silhouette of tur- 
rets and spires. One spire soaring high 
above the rest detached itself in the 
steely heavens. 

We pressed our way up toward enor- 
mous bastions, terraces, arcades, which 
gradually took shape and revealed 
themselves as the accumulation of 
masonry that had been piled up by the 
centuries. We reached a sort of chasm 
between heavy walls, with vast wooden 
doors at the end of it. We waited there 
till about five o’clock, I think. 

The doors swung open; the crowd 
spouted like a torrent into the black 
aperture. We were swept through 
ancient vaulted corridors, under echo- 
ing arches, into a huge church which 
we had not time to glance at; anyhow, 
the little flickering lamps or torches 
would not have shown us much. And 
then, to the left into another great 
chapel, and forward till we passed a 
grille and found ourselves directly un- 
der the veiled icon of our Lady, and 
about a dozen rows away from the 
altar. 

Already almost exhausted, I could 
notice but vaguely the astounding ro- 
coco decoration of the apse and reredos, 
all seemingly of silver: crowns of king 
after king; coats of arms, swords; flut- 
tering angels; and in the middle, the 
tall golden shield that covered the pic- 
ture. I had a moment of panic: suppose 
one fainted, or even if someone died. 
How move? How not be suffocated if 
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somehow one’s knees gave way and 
one did manage to sink? 

At six o'clock, I think, trumpets 
sounded. Slowly the gold veil moved, 
and the Picture was seen. The joy of 
that population was glorious. Cries, 
sobs, cheering, ecstatic welcome to the 
Mother and Queen of Poland, able at 
last to look down upon her children 
and be seen by them. They say that 
her expression changes according to the 
mood of the onlooker. Certainly my 
mood was a weary one; but I don’t 
think it was to that, only, was due our 
Lady’s expression of extreme exhaus- 
tion, as it appeared to me. 

It was as though for centuries she 
had been listening to the same prayers, 
watching the same sorrows, aware of 
the self-same sins and knew that for 
very long she still must do so. But 
never would her attention waver, her 
effort flag; always would her hope en- 
dure. There was all the dignity of a 
Queen; all the tenderness of a Mother: 
but also, I dare not say, the grimness 
of a woman who foresaw and accepted 
an everlasting martyrdom destined to 
herself and her sons, but what would 
have been that had not Mary’s soul 
been caught up into the vision of 
eternal life. 

Mass succeeded Mass, and I almost 
despaired of ever saying mine. At last, 
after ten o'clock, I threw my letter of 
introduction to the General of the 
Hermits of St. Paul, over the interven- 
ing heads, and it fell into the sanctuary. 
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The astonished server collected it; it 
disappeared; a messenger came out 
after some time, and we made our way 
into the enormous sacristy. Kindly 
priests welcomed me, and asked if I 
could hear confessions in Polish, and 
indeed bench after bench was occupied 
with waiting penitents, manifestly over- 
hearing one another’s confessions, but 
no one minding any more than they 
did at Buenos Aires or do in Ireland. 

Well, I couldn’t; so I said my Mass 
and was given a glass of tea. After that 
we went on to the great terrace beneath 
which we had been last night. High 
Mass was going on beneath the exterior 
icon; the hill, now, was a mass of color 
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because of the vivid shawls and aprons 
of the women. 

What we now ask years after is that 
no one should venture to breathe one 
word to the detriment of the Polish 
people, its civilization, its ideals and its 
spirit; no one has failed to admire how 
like is the best in the Polish tempera- 
ment to the best in the Irish one. 
Transcending all political considera- 
tions, the loftiest sympathy between 
those two nations should exist. And 
we ask too that prayer may be offered 
without ceasing for Poland and her 
children wherever they are, not least, 
if you will, through the intercession of 
Our Lady of Poland. 


The Name of Mary 


Condensed from the Osservatore Romano* 


Scripture scholars, interpreting 
the “name of the beautiful Flower,” 
have put forth one hypothesis after 
another, so that the various meanings 
of the name of Mary, according to the 
different interpretations, total up to 7o! 
Among these 70 meanings there is one 
interpretation, held by some modern 
scholars, that seems especially good. 
According to them, the name Mary sig- 
nifies beloved of God. They say that 
Mary (Miriam) is an Egyptian name 
composed of two words, one Egyptian, 


myr meaning beloved, the other a He- 
brew word, jam, meaning God. Hence, 
Mary would mean beloved of God. 

It seems to us that this interpretation 
is the best, for philological as well as 
historical reasons. The name of Mary, 
in all probability, is of Egyptian origin. 
The first woman in Sacred Scripture to 
bear the name was Mary, the sister of 
Moses and Aaron, two names of Egyp- 
tian origin. For Aaron has no meaning 
at all in Hebrew; while the name 
Moses, as we read in Scripture, was 


*Vatican City. As reprinted in Perpetual Help, Oconomowoc, Wis. December, 1939. 
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given to the little baby by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and means literally, taken 
from the water. Since, therefore, the 
names of her two brothers were Egyp- 
tian, it seems very probable that Mary’s 
name was likewise of Egyptian origin. 
This is even more substantiated by the 
fact that if Mary was a Hebrew name, 
it would have been found much more 
frequently in the Old Testament, while, 
as a matter of fact, the first one to 
bear the name was Mary, the sister of 
Moses and Aaron. And she, like her 
brothers, was born in Egypt. In the 
country of the Pharaoh there were 
many composite names beginning with 
the name meri (beloved) and terminat- 
ing with the name of some god or god- 
dess. And therefore it is quite possible 
that the parents of Mary, Moses’ sister, 
in naming their daughter, substituted 
for the usual ending of some false 
divinity’s name the name of the true 
God, the Jahweh of the Jews. Hence 
they called her Maria, or beloved of 
Jahweh, i. ¢., beloved of God. 

The interpretation, beloved of God, 
is confirmed rather solidly by historical 
arguments also. Of all rational crea- 
tures, the blessed Virgin Mary is un- 
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doubtedly the most loved of God from 
all eternity; in fact, she is the only crea- 
ture who was always loved by God, for 
she alone, being free from the stain of 
sin, was always pleasing to Him. 

The singular mystery of divine pre- 
dilection is the first and last reason of 
her existence, her mission, and of all 
the privileges given her by God. The 
love of God, as St. Thomas teaches, is 
different from the love of man. It is 
a causative love, and therefore it does 
not presuppose goodness, but rather 
creates it. For God to love a thing 
means no more nor less than for Him 
to cause and then adorn that thing. 
Our very existence, everything that we 
are and have, all is nothing more than 
the fruit of God’s love. Precisely be- 
cause she was beloved of God from all 
eternity, the blessed Virgin is the great- 
est of all creatures. 

God’s gifts are in direct proportion 
to His love. If this love is very great 
then His gifts will be proportionately 
very great. But the gifts which God 
bestowed on Mary are undoubtedly the 
greatest possible. The blessed Virgin 
was, therefore, in the fullest sense of 
the words, the beloved of God, Maria. 


In Poland at one time no woman was given the name Mary, so sacred was 
it considered. So with the Irish. They have two names for Mary, Muire for 
the blessed Virgin alone, and Maura for all others. Thus Jesus is called Jesus, 


MacMuire, Jesus, Son of Mary. 


From Mary’s Garden of Roses by Hugh F. Blunt (Kenedy: N. Y. 1939). 
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Pews...Are They Necessary? 


To rise from sleep 


By DR. MAX JOSEF METZGER 


Translated and condensed from Bibel und Liturgie* 


A universal custom in the U. S. 
and Germany fills the floor space of 
every church with securely fastened 
pews. People have become so accustom- 
ed to it that they seldom ask if it ever 
was otherwise. 

It was not always so. Before the 
Reformation there were no pews in 
churches. It, then, was both possible 
and feasible to have the Offertory pro- 
cession. Immovable pews render that 
extremely awkward, if not impossible. 
They eliminate all movement. Since 
they came the faithful have been rooted 
to their position, frequently in a place 
so distant from the altar as to make 
common participation in the Mass ex- 
traordinarily difficult. To gather about 
the altar, to become circumstantes in 
the sense the word is used in the canon, 
is simply out of the question. 

Moreover the people cannot gather 
around the preacher, and, because they 
are so far away, acoustical difficulties 
have become practically unsurmount- 
able in large churches. Protestant 
churches in Germany, and some Catho- 
lic ones, have sought to overcome this 
difficulty by placing the pulpit in the 
center of the nave. 

This sitting tight has psychological 
elects. One who so sits can easily 
isolate himself from the community, 


assume a separatist attitude and engage 
in private devotions when he should 
be one with the community. There 
can be little of that “restlessness to- 
wards God” which is had more easily 
for one who stands. 

It even presents physiological dif- 
ficulties. Often a person, to receive 
holy Communion, has to clamber over 
a dozen projecting knees, go to the 
railing as an individual and return to 
reclamber with the same exasperating 
discomfort. Such procedure does not 
make frequent Communion more fre- 
quent. 

The liturgical “movement” aims to 
bring the congregation from its present 
position of passivity to one of active 
assistance at Mass, from a position of 
rest, therefore, to one of movement. 
That would be more rapidly accom- 
plished if the people stood. 

When the parish is comfortably seat- 
ed, the preacher feels he can be as 
long-winded as is his pleasure; he can 
indulge in histrionics, in endless repeti- 
tions, in pedantic rhetoric, and still feel 
he is not an imposition. Such sermons 
would never be given if the people 
stood. On the contrary, they would of 
necessity be brief, simple, and concise, 
and they would gain effectiveness by 
their better concision. 


*Wien 26, Klosterneuburg, Austria. October-November, 1939. 
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A church in which the faithful 
stand needs less than half the floor 
space required by one filled with pews. 
We could, therefore, accommodate the 
present number of faithful with 
churches half the size they now are; 
or we could have built twice the num- 
ber of buildings we have already erect- 
ed. Both smaller parishes and smaller 
churches seem to be desirable. It is 
significant that in Holland no parish 
may have more than 3,000 souls. Large 
parishes and large churches tend to 
lack of contact between pastor and 
people, both in church and out of it, 
and it results in weakened faith, some- 
times in its loss. 
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We will not, of course, ever be able 
to dispense with seating facilities for 
the old and the infirm; but this could 
easily be taken care of with pews or 
chairs in the side naves or in lateral 
niches. 

I wish finally to make clear that 
the procedure I recommend is not an 
innovation, and that I do not recom- 
mend a rash and rapid haste in bring- 
ing it about. Innovations are forbid- 
den unless they call back an old, lost 
tradition. In this case a tradition is 
involved. A cautious procedure is in- 
dicated; but certainly not a complete 
resignation to the present immobility of 
the faithful. 


Western Culture, Catholic Style 


“How beautiful God is,” said Jimmie, the Chinese house boy. “Yes,” 
I replied, “but how do you know this?” 

That inimitable Chinese look of amazement covered his face as he 
explained, “Why, if the sun is so beautiful, the sky so beautiful, the 
water so beautiful, how much more beautiful must be the One who 


made all these.” 


James V. Manning, M.M., in the Field Afar (Nov. °39). 
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Western Culture, via Hollywood 


A friend of mine had a strange experience. Business took him to 










a tiny hamlet where there was no real hotel or resthouse. He was very 
courteously entertained in’ a Siamese home of some means. He noticed 
that his host commanded the most elaborate respect from the towns- 
people. Casual inquiry brought out the startling fact that the host was 
No. 1 gangster of a considerable area. 

He admitted it cheerfully. Yes, he was a gangster. Murder? Oh, 
from $3 to $20. His eyes kindled. 

“And do you know where I get my best ideas? No? Well, from 


the movies, the American movies. I never miss a gangster film.” 
Margaret Mortenson Landon in Travel (Oct. °39). 





Life in a CCC Camp 


| was desperate that afternoon as 
I warmed a park bench in Union 
Square. My school-day illusions of an 
America as the land of opportunities 
had been ground into the dust of des- 
pair. Boy! I gritted my teeth. If 
only I could lay my hands on some of 
those schoolteachers I’d teach them not 
to peddle that rot about the wonderful 
opportunities that were to be found in 
this country. Bitterly I looked at my 
air-conditioned shoes through which a 
toe was trying to escape, and reflected 
that I would soon be on my feet. Then 


suddenly the thought came to mind to 
join the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
I arose from my seat and made my 
way to the Army Building at White- 
hall St. 

There was a crowd of 80 young 
fellows in the room who didn’t give 


me a second glance as I entered. I 
made my way to the recruiting officer’s 
desk who began to ask a great many 
personal questions. When the last 
question had been answered, he order- 
ed me to stand in line for the medical 
inspection. 

There was a young Porto Rican in 
front of me who couldn’t speak Eng- 
lish. Several others, including an 
Italian and two young Spaniards, were 
in the same predicament. One of the 


By STANLEY VISCHER 
Condensed from Youth* 


Spaniards was a refugee from Loyalist 
territory and a confirmed Franco sym- 
pathizer. I felt sorry for them because, 
not being able to speak English, they 
were going to be the butt for many a 
practical joke. All the boys from New 
York were from 17 to 24 years old. 
A few, perhaps, had lied about their 
age. 

As I had expected, there was a group 
gathered around the Porto Rican, 
causing endless misery for him. How- 
ever, he fared much better than the 
young Spaniard who was tormented by 
a few bullies till in desperation he 
pulled a knife and lunged after them. 
We spent a few anxious moments be- 
fore the knife was wrested from him, 
but I noticed thereafter the bullies 
made it a point to avoid him. 

Most of the boys had never had a 
decent job since they left school and 
for some the CCC was their first job. 

The first night proved sleepless due 
to the constant talking and cursing 
throughout the night. Every once in 
a while some one would start to talk 
in his sleep. One fellow screamed, 
“The cops! The cops! Don’t let them 
get me!” 

Our work day starts at 6:30 in the 
morning. The whistle blows for us 
to rise but we just roll over and try 


*Supplement of Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. Nov. 19, 1939. 
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to grab a few extra minutes of deli- 
cious sleep. In desperation our leader 
threatens us with K. P. if we do not 
get up. This threat works wonders, for 
soon we are busily making our beds. 

Evenings, after inspection, our time 
is free. Every camp has a library as 
well as a recreation hall. The more 
serious spend their time in reading or 
taking free correspondence courses. A 
few were able to complete their high 
school work. 

Life in the CCC was devoid of 
worry. There was none of that sapping, 
gnawing insecurity that had marked 
our lives before joining the CCC. The 
security of three meals a day and a 
place to sleep is a tempting one, I 
found, after having been unemployed 
for a long time. In this I could see 
the fascination that a Communist or 
Fascist state could hold for its disillu- 
sioned youth. 

There were 200 young fellows in my 
camp of whom 110 were Catholic, 80 
of the various Protestant sects, two 
young Jewish lads; and, strange to say, 
even in our camp there were traces of 
anti-Semitism. The first time we had 
Mass only 40 went and of this number 
some were Protestant, though as time 
went on we had some go attending. 
However, when the Protestant or Cath- 
olic chaplain came to camp there was 
a large turnout for religious instruction. 





The chaplain’s popularity had a lot to 


do with it. 
In speaking of the CCC one must 
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bear in mind that the enrollees are no 
different from any other group in so- 
ciety. The same vices and virtues, per- 
haps a little more dignified, might be 
found in any secular college in this 
country. In the six months that I 
stayed with the CCC I discovered that 
there were two elements. The first was 
the pagan, whose life was bordered 
with but one obsession, sex. On the 
other hand, and in the majority, were 
the decent type, trying to make the 
best of the opportunities that were to 
be found in the CCC. 

Very few had an intellectual convic- 
tion of religion but they all thought 
that it was natural for a boy to go 
to church if he so desired. Every place 
seems to have its atheists and the boys 
enjoyed the few arguments I held with 
ours concerning our respective beliefs. 
This, though they were of the unani- 
mous opinion that religion should not 
be discussed. 

In the library I placed a copy of The 
Question Box, by Father Conway and 
I Believe, by Father Hurley. These 
weren’t as well-thumbed as I would 
have desired. But then, this wasn’t 
a college library. Quite a few, how- 
ever, used to ask me questions regard- 
ing the Catholic faith. 

Speaking from experience, I can say 
that wonders could be accomplished 
in the CCC toward bringing boys back 
to the sacraments. Most of the boys 
just need a little encouragement to set 
them on the right track. 
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In Defense of Bribery 


Dishonesty can at least be interesting 


Last week 1 went to a meeting 
and heard a most eloquent speaker 
denounce the hideous corruption of 
bribery. His bosom heaved with manly 
indignation; his eye flashed as he ex- 
posed bribetakers and bribegivers as 
whitened sepulchers and scattered their 
bribed bones over the floor of the plat- 
form. His enthusiasm for purity in 
political and business life enkindled 
me; I burned with his high-souled fire; 
and I shook his hand afterwards, feel- 
ing proud to touch the fingers of so 
noble a reformer. A number of other 
people congratulated him, too, and 
promised their whole-hearted support. 
My neighbor nudged me and whis- 
pered, “Those fellows are known to 
be the biggest bribe takers in the land, 
and look at them congratulate him!” 
And I looked confidently to stirring 
articles in the papers, to mass meetings, 
to heads of government leading the 
campaign, and dreamed how happy I 
should be when the land was washed 
clean of this scourge of bribery. 
Imagine, then, my astonishment 
when nothing very much seemed to 
happen; the buses went on running, 
and the papers talked about Russia and 
Hitler and film stars; the politicians 
went on talking about I forget what, 
though it was doubtless very important; 


By BERNARD LEEMING 
Condensed from Social Justice* 


the rain rained and the sun shone, and 
gradually I began to feel a bit de- 
pressed about the anti-bribery cam- 
paign. 

Then I re-read Pickwick, and dis- 
covered Sam Weller had something to 
say on this subject. Sam, you may 
remember, had gone to Eatanswill with 
Mr. Pickwick, on the occasion of the 
election held in that borough, the con- 
testants being the Hon. Samuel Slum- 
key, the Blue candidate, and Horatio 
Fizkin, the Buff candidate. 

“Fine, fresh, hearty fellows they 
seem,” said Mr. Pickwick, referring 
to the electors who were shouting 
themselves hoarse. 

“Wery fresh,” replied Sam, “me and 
the two waiters at the Peacock has 
been a-pumpin’ over the independent 
woters as supped there last night.” 

“Pumping over independent voters!” 
exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“Yes!” said his attendant, “every 
man slept vere he fell down; we 
dragged ‘em out, one by one, this 
morning, and put ’em under the pump, 
and they’re in reg’lar fine order now. 
Shillin’ a head the committee paid for 
that ’ere job.” 

“Can such thing be!” exclaimed the 
astonished Mr. Pickwick. 

“Lord bless your heart, sir,” said 


*St. Peter’s College, Bambalapitiya, Colombo, Ceylon. September, 1939. 
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Sam. “Why, where was you half bap- 
tized? That’s nothin’, that ain’t.” 

“Nothing?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Nothin’ at all, sir,” replied his at- 
tendant. “The night afore the last day 
of the first election here, the opposite 
party bribed the barmaid at the Town 
Arms to hocus the brandy-and-water 
of 14 unpolled electors as was a-stoppin’ 
in the house.” 

“What do you mean by ‘hocussing’ 
brandy-and-water?” inquired Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

“Puttin’ laud’num in it,” replied 
Sam. “Blessed if she didn’t send ’em 
all to sleep till 12 hours after the elec- 
tion was over. They took one man to 
the booth, in a truck, fast asleep, by 
way of experiment, but it was no go; 
they wouldn’t poll him; so they 
brought him back, and put him to bed 
again.” 

“Strange practices, these,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

One might, perhaps, be inclined to 
agree with Mr. Pickwick; but one 
should remember that he lived in the 
bad old days before universal suffrage, 
and the only scope they had for bribery 
of the electorate, was to deal with the 
voters more or less individually; they 
had not yet arrived at the happy state 
of being able to promise bribes to the 
whole population, just as they were 
under the unhappy necessity of actually 
paying the bribe and not merely prom- 
ising it. 

To politics, for example, the history 
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of mankind seems to indicate that 
bribery is an indispensable accompani- 
ment, somewhat like curry to rice. 
What does Cicero say of the conditions 
in Sicily under Verres? What do the 
Arabian Nights suggest as to the venal- 
ity of grand viziers, not to mention 
head cooks and chief chamberlains? 
What about Lord Bacon and the Duke 
of Marlborough? What about the in- 
scription recently dug up near Ur, 
which apparently is the lament of a 
man who lived about 3,000 B. c. and 
who committed suicide because he had 
paid a bribe to be nominated Assistant 
Torturer, and then found the post 
given to an undeserving and incom- 
petent fellow? Indeed, more recent 
study of the drawings in the prehis- 
toric caves suggests that the pictures 
of bison and horses were not intended 
as totemistically symbolic, but as bribis- 
tically symbolic. 

Where politicians are known to be 
reasonably corrupt, the people say, 
“Yes, of course, all government is 
bound to be a mess. Let’s make an 
example of a few of the outrageous 
venalities, and rub along as best we 
may in this sorry old world.” They 
won’t expect the millenium just around 
the corner, and be ready to cut off 
heads because it doesn’t come. 

No, on the whole, corrupt politicians 
are apt to have a surer grasp of con- 
crete possibilities than incorrupt ideal- 
istic ones. Why then object to a spot 
of bribery or so? 
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Practically the same holds in busi- 
ness. Bribery undoubtedly keeps the 
employer on the job, and prevents his 
going to sleep. Besides, it helps greatly 
to circulate money, and thus assists 
trade and commerce. It fosters a more 
frequent exchange of goods, and con- 
centration of goods in few hands is 
known to be a hindrance to prosperity. 
It multiplies employment, for account- 
ants and checkers and auditors and in- 
spectors have to be employed. It often 
leads to cases in the courts, and thus 
assists those deserving men, the lawyers. 
Take the press. It is most desirable 
that the press should have close con- 
tact with the industries and commerce 
of the country. But how can it have 
a really intimate and sensitive contact, 
unless the business firms advertise in 
the newspapers? And if the business 
firms advertise in papers, you cannot 
expect the papers to turn around and 
bite the hand that feeds them. Where 
then would the press be, without a 
reasonable bit of polite bribery? 

In truth, the trouble is not the fact 
of bribery, but a sad decay in the craft, 
or should we say the art, of bribery. 
Too often there is a furtive, not to say 
stealthy, air about it, a certain hang- 
dogness that is foreign to the high tra- 
dition of the art. Bribery at its best 
should be jovial, hearty and open- 
handed, as is clear from the further 
narration of Sam Weller. 

“My own father drove a coach down 
here once,” said Sam; “lection time 
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came on, and he was engaged by vun 
party to bring down woters from Lon- 
don. Night afore he was going to 
drive up, committee on the other side 
sends for him quietly, and away he 
goes with the messenger who shows 
him in, large room, lots of gen’l’m’n. 

“They pours out a glass of wine, 
and gets him into a reg’lar good 
humor, and at last shoves a 20-pound 
note into his hand. ‘It’s a wery bad 
road between this and London,’ says 
the gen’l’m’n.—‘Here and there it is 
a heavy road,’ says my father.—‘Spe- 
cially near the canal, I think,’ says the 
gen’l’m’n—. ‘Nasty bit that ’ere,’ says 
my father—‘Well, Mr. Weller,’ says 
the gen’l’m’n, ‘you’re a wery good whip 
and can do what you like with your 
horses, we know. We're all wery fond 
o’ you, Mr. Weller, so in case you 
should have an accident when you’re 
bringing these here woters down, and 
should tip ’em over into the canal vith- 
out hurtin’ of ’em, this is for yourself,’ 
says he—‘Gen’l’m’n, you’re wery kind,’ 
says my father, ‘and Ill drink your 
health in another glass of wine,’ says 
he; vich he did, and then buttons up 
the money, and bows himself out. 

“You wouldn’t believe, sir,” con- 
tinued Sam, with a look of inexpres- 
sible impudence at his master, “that 
on the wery day as he came down with 
them woters, his coach was upset on 
that ere wery spot, and ev'ry man on 
‘em was turned into the canal.” 

“And got out again?” 
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“Why,” replied Sam very slowly, “I 
rather think one old gen’l’m’n was 
missin’; I know his hat was found, 
but I ain’t quite certain whether 
his head was in it or not. But what 
I look at is the hex-traordinary and 
wonderful coincidence, that arter, what 
that gen’l’m’n had said, my father’s 
coach should be upset in that wery 
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place, and on that wery day!” 

“Tt is, no doubt, a very extraordi- 
nary circumstance, indeed,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

This is, undoubtedly, how the busi- 
ness of bribery should be accomplished 
—delicacy mingled with heartiness, and 
admiration at the strange results that 
follow from coincidences. 


In Case You're Martyred 


By B. McWILLIAMS 
Condensed from the Liguorian* 


Here is a first hand view of how 
things will happen if and when your 
day of martyrdom comes. Everybody 
is agreed it can happen here. That it 
might is not too fantastic a supposition. 
But for some sake or other, we'll pre- 
sume that we actually will have a 
persecution, say, late in 1945; we'll 
presume that hundreds of thousands 
are going to be martyred and we'll 
dare to presume also that you will be 
among those thousands. And since you 
are to be martyred you might want to 
know what every well-instructed mar- 
tyr should know. It would never do 
for you gallantly to lay down your life 
and then find that you hadn’t fulfilled 
some one or other of four necessary 
conditions for martyrdom. 


Etiquette of exit 


The Communist head-hunters are 
already scouring the streets. Up to the 
present, they have concentrated their 
efforts on the clergy and the hard-work- 
ing nuns. But right now they are after 
you, you who have worked in an office 
and puttered around your garden and 
are wondering what the deuce you have 
done to become an enemy of the pro- 
letariat. But never mind. Perhaps this 
persecution is all because Communists 
bitterly hate Christ and His Church. 
Maybe, and perhaps. 

But on with the chase. Word has 
been passed around that the Commu- 
nists are now out after the laity. In 
fact, as you peep through your window 
curtains, you see a couple coming up 
the porch steps right this minute. The 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. December, 1939. 
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question is, what will you do now? 
And here we come to an issue that has 
been volleyed back and forth for 20 
centuries. One answer is to wait calmly 
for the goons (la Mr. Mencken) and 
take whatever may come, just as Christ 
stood quietly in the garden and said, 
“Whom seek you?” The other answer 
is to run, hide, and get away just as 
Christ did when the rabble of Nazareth 
wanted to throw Him off their highest 
cliff. It would seem from the fact that 
Christ both did and did not run away, 
that you would be free to do either, too. 
However, if you have a family depend- 
ing on you, or other good reason for 
staying alive, the better part of valor 
would be to get away. Because St. 
Athanasius felt he could do more for 
his flock alive than dead, he dodged 
martyrdom all his life. 

But not all the saints ran away from 
martyrdom. To cite but one example, 
when St. Thomas 4 Becket finally 
deemed it best not to escape martyrdom 
any longer, he faced with calmness 
and dignity the drunken soldiers of the 
king. So if you feel strong enough, 
you may refuse to run away likewise. 
But if you don’t feel strong enough, 
run for all you’re worth. 

All right, then, we'll say you run for 
all you are worth. Out the side door 
you go; but two sinister figures loom 
out of the darkness. You retreat hastily 
and head for the back door. You're 
safely out and making your way to the 
fence when you're suddenly tackled 
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from behind by two huskies who 
majored in football and Communism at 
a tax-supported university. And so, on 
to the firing squad. At least, that’s what 
you think is in store for you. You are 
thrilled. The firing squad sounds easy: 
it means a swift, exhilarating trip to 
the end of glory road. But as these 
Communists drive you through the 
streets of Barcelo—of New York in a 
state trooper’s car you suddenly see a 
crowd in Union Square being sprayed 
with gasoline. You are wondering what 
the idea is when, without warning, the 
gasoline is ignited from somewhere and 
there follows a scene which gives you 
something a whole lot worse than the 
jitters. Your captors express very evi- 
dent approval of this lovely little holo- 
caust since otherwise they would be 
reported for lack of sympathy with the 
revolution: reported either by spies or, 
if they themselves are spies, by counter- 
spies, or if they themselves are counter- 
spies, by counter-counter spies, etc., etc. 

But now that the worst of the scene 
before you is over, your car moves 
ahead. You are given a splendid op- 
portunity to see dead priests hanging 
up beside dead pigs in a meat-shop 
window. You see more priests and 
plenty of laymen dangling from lamp- 
posts. You are shown people stark with 
fright being shoved one by one into a 
blast furnace. (And if what you have 
seen so far reminds you of the Spanish 
war, two years ago, you must remem- 
ber that the “Loyalists” fled from Spain 
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to Mexico and then quietly and slowly 
and in small groups alighted in New 
York to become the guiding geniuses 
of this revolution.) And so by this 
time, martyrdom has completely lost 
its glamor. You are getting very weak. 
Right now, believe it or not, you'd 
better start to pray. 

But now we've come to a police 
station. In a moment you are standing 
before a judge, a nice, smooth, well- 
bred judge who gives you the impres- 
sion that you're just being bullheaded 
about this business of faith. “Come, 
come,” his first glance tells you, “let’s 
be sensible about this thing.” And for 
a moment you contemplate throwing 
away everything and agreeing with 
him; but somebody gives you a kick 
(probably your guardian angel) and 
you become more determined than 
ever. 

But all of a sudden you learn that 
you’ve been brought here on a charge 
not of Catholicism but of Fascism. 
Documented proof is brought forth 
that you earn $60 a week (tsk tsk, you 
old capitalist, you) and that you gave 
some money for the rehabilitation of 
Nationalist Spain. Right now, you're 
in a spot that you had better get out 
of. If you are shot simply for being a 
Fascist, you won't really be a martyr, 
since according to condition No. 1 for 
martyrdom you have to die for the 
faith or some other Christian virtue. 
Perhaps you had better shout out, 
“Down with Chamberlain and the 
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British Empire and hurrah for—well, 
whatever country Stalin will be wooing 
by 1945.” More than likely the court 
will still hold that you are a Fascist 
but we'll say the judge looks around 
for another pretext. You are found out 
to be a Catholic; so, being a Catholic, 
you naturally endanger the well-being 
of the proletariat. Wherefore the judge, 
shrugging his shoulders regretfully, 
sentences you to die. The charge: 
treason to the proletariat by reason of 
your being a Catholic. You breathe a 
sigh of relief. You are to be a martyr 
instead of a headless Fascist. Still, even 
the charge of Fascism might merit 
martyrdom for you. Communists might 
cry “Fascism” and mean the same 
thing that Elizabethan England meant 
when it cried “treason.” 

But according to condition No. 2, 
you have still to die, and as Hamlet 
said, “There’s the rub!” You begin to 
shake all over. You thought you could 
be another of those thousands of mar- 
tyrs who went gaily and gallantly to 
death. You feel neither gay nor gal- 
lant. Instead there is a fierce repug- 
nance within you. But don’t worry; 
this repugnance and very unheroic way 
of acting will not take away the merit 
of your martyrdom. Of course if you 
had been sensible enough to live like 
a saint, you could now face death with 
a saint’s careless abandon, and perhaps, 
by a show of heroism, make a convert 
or two from among your murderers, as 
saints in the past have done. But re- 
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pugnance or no repugnance, all that is 
necessary (condition No. 3) is to sub- 
mit to God’s will in this affair. Herein 
will lie the chief merit of your martyr- 
dom. 

There’ remains but one more condi- 
tion. If one is in mortal sin, i. ¢., a 
mortal sin for which one is not sorry 
even with attrition, martyrdom will not 
help him get to heaven. He will go as 
quickly to hell as if he had committed 
suicide. If it is your misfortune to be 
in mortal sin, be sure to make an act 
of contrition and if possible make a 
good confession. However, it is hardly 
necessary to worry about making an 
act of contrition, since Catholics, as a 
rule, instinctively do this whenever 
there is danger of death. And anyway 
the will to be a martyr almost always 
contains, at least implicitly, sorrow for 
sin. 

And so as you're being taken out of 
the police station, you make an act of 
resignation and an act of contrition. 
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That is all you have to do. You don’t 
have to have a smile on your face. You 
don’t have to be imbued with the con- 
viction that this is the happiest day of 
your life. You don’t have to be all 
courtesy and kindness to the boys who 
have been detailed to give you your ride. 
In fact, as long as you don’t descend to 
downright resistance, no great harm 
would be done if you kicked one of the 
boys in the shins. Well, at last the end 
comes. You are taken somewhere and 
blown to bits. Gasoline was <orced 
down your throat and then ignited. As 
you go to atoms, the Communists howl 
with glee. But before the smoke has 
cleared away, you are enjoying a glory 
and honor that nothing can surpass. 
And on the last day, the bits of your 
body will come together again and it 
will be given back to you almost as 
bright and brilliant as the glorified 
body of Christ, because you suffered 
for Christ what Christ suffered for us 


—martyrdom. 


Euclid cared nothing about money, and when a pupil asked, “What 
shall I profit from learning geometry?” he bade a slave give him an 


obol, “since he must make a gain out of what he learns.” 
From The Life of Greece by Will Durant. (Simon & Schuster, 1939). 


Notice which appeared outside a Protestant church in South Lon- 
don a few days after the declaration of war: 
If Your Knees Knock 


Kneel on Them. 
Peter Pensive in the Irish Rosary (Oct. °39). 











The Collapse of French Communism 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 
Condensed from Light* 


The “second” World War has had 
one sensational effect: it liquidated most 
of the pretenses of world Communism. 
Above all, it brought the members of 
the Third International into the open. 
The loudly trumpeted anti-Fascist and 
anti-Nazi comrades were exposed as 
docile, chameleon-like Crusaders for the 
Kremlin. As a prominent American 
diplomat, the Hon. Hugh Gibson, fresh 
from the revelations of Soviet failure 
in Spain, put it to me, “the termites 
had to rush back into the belly of the 


Trojan Horse!” 


Nowhere was the change of front 
more unexpected and more melodra- 
matic than in France. Veteran mem- 
bers of the Senate, like Maurice Thorez 
and Marcel Cachin together with 72 


Communist representatives in the 
Chamber of Deputies, were engaged in 
a momentous rear guard action from 
the hour Adolf Hitler and Josef Stalin 
staggered into each other’s embrace. 
The Communist Party in France, un- 
like the tiny, one-man Parliamentary 
faction in England, played a major 
role in the French Chamber. - More 
than once, the French Stalinists not 
only influenced national policy, but 
actually determined the composition of 
the Government, including the Premier. 


Postmortem 


Leon Blum’s first tenure of office as 
“President of the Council” represented 
the first-fruits of the “United Front.” 
The Socialists ruled as long as they 
enjoyed the confidence of the Third 
International in Moscow. When Dim- 
itroff, dissatisfied with the pace of the 
revolution in the Third Republic, gave 
the signal, he was able to oust Blum 
with greater ease than Stalin would 
dismiss a fruit-cart vendor in the 
Crimea. 

Seventy-two votes are a powerful 
lever in any parliament. In the case 
of France, where “splinter” parties 
prevail, a bloc as large as that dominat- 
ed by Moscow was bound to exercise 
a decisive voice. 

Successful as the French Stalinists 
were in forcing Blum to resign, they 
could not prevent the formation of a 
species of national government under 
Prime Minister Edouard Daladier. 
Leftist failure at home and abroad 
emphasized the need of a Right coali- 
tion. While Daladier did his best to 
restore order, authority and discipline, 
the French Communists sulked in their 
tents, either refraining from casting 
any ballots on the issues of the day, or 
indulging in occasional acts of sabotage 
behind the scenes in factories. 


*International Catholic Truth Society, 405-407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, New York, 
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The war changed all that. The call 
to the colors provided the first test. 
Maurice Thorez, senator of France and 
satellite of Stalin, received his order 
for mobilization. After a few hours 
of hesitation, due to faulty communica- 
tions with the Kremlin, Thorez hasten- 
ed to the post assigned him in the 
Maginot Line. He remained there a 
few days, unaware of what was tran- 
spiring between Moscow and “Berlin. 
Soon his subalterns in Paris, learning 
that the “big chief” Stalin had elected 
to support the Nazi “peace scare,” by 
the grapevine method managed to get 
word of this development to Thorez. 

Molotoff, “Prime Minister and For- 
eign Secretary” of the Soviet Union, 
called in Dimitroff, executive secretary 
of the Third International, and told 
the latter in heated language that Nazi- 
ism wasn’t as bad as had been depict- 
ed. The order of the day was reversed. 
Brown shirts, henceforth, were just as 
stylish as Red blouses. The hammer 
and sickle were to be superimposed on 
the Swastika. Totalitarianism ueber 
alles was the new watchword! 

Dimitroff dispatched his orders to 
Paris. The ukase was in turn deliver- 
ed to Thorez as a matter of urgent 
policy and instant action. In view of 
his overlord’s decision the French sen- 
ator did not judge it proper that his 
skin should be risked in an effort to 
scale the “Westwall.” “On to Berlin” 
did not sound half so appealing as 
“Back to Paris.” Taking advantage of 


a 24-hour furlough, Thorez doffed his 
soldier’s uniform, turned his back on 
the tricolor (as well as on the enemies 
of France) and hitched his destiny, a 
little more firmly, to the Red Star. 
On his military record, the French 
High Command changed “A.W.O.L.” 
(Absent Without Leave) into “Maurice 
Thorez, Deserter.” 

What happened to the other Stalinist 
senator? Marcel Cachin, grown gray 
in the service of the Third Internation- 
al, was not eligible for conscription on 
the score of age. Stunned by the meta- 
morphosis in foreign policy in the 
Kremlin, he remained silent for fully 
a week after the declaration of war. 
Badgered by reporters, friends and 
Government officials, he refused to 
comment on the Russo-German pact. 
One question trembled on his lips. 
Mechanically, feebly, he whispered to 
intimates, “Is the text authentic?” 

Once the terms of the pact had been 
confirmed, however, Cachin regained 
his composure and his old-time energy. 
With enthusiastic bravado he extolled 
the virtues of the new alliance as a 
“brotherhood of peace.” In a mani- 
festo to “the workers of France,” 
Cachin and a number of his fellow- 
politicians called for an immediate 
armistice. They did not protest at the 
partition of Poland. “Peace with 
Germany” became the Communist 
slogan. Handbills and pamphlets were 
circulated discouraging active service in 
the army and suggesting forcible stop- 
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page of munitions and food supplies 
destined for the front. To the amaze- 
ment and shame of French working- 
men, Cachin, their former idol, stood 
by Stalin at the side of Hitler. 

I chanced to be in the South of 
France when Hitler invaded Poland. 
Dining in a rather well-known restau- 
rant at Marseilles, I recognized M. 
Jacques Duclos, vice chairman of the 
French Communist Party in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. M. Duclos was en- 
joying his meal when suddenly a 
stylishly dressed young woman planted 
herself squarely in front of the deputy 
and, giving a twofold salute, first in 
Nazi fashion with upraised arm and 
then with the clenched fist, shouted, 
“Heil Hitler! Heil Stalin!” 

Instantly, everyone in the room rose 
to his feet. Men cursed; women 
shrieked, then fainted. The orchestra 
struck up the Marseillaise and Duclos 
with his lady friend beat a hasty re- 
treat. Communism in France had be- 
come “socially undesirable.” Duclos, 
like many other members of the Party, 
has vanished. 

Andre Marty, another ex-member of 
the Chamber and a notorious worker 
for the Spanish Leftists, did not wait 
for a summons to the army. The 
moment mobilization became a proba- 
bility he skipped the country. 

The workers of France suffered no 
moments of embarrassment of doubt 
in the crisis. Stalin’s volte-face evidenc- 
ed what they had already begun to 


suspect, that tyranny is tyranny, 
whether decked out in red homespun 
or black silk. They could not accept 
the hollow assurances of Thorez, Cach- 
in and Duclos. Their reaction was 
that of normal, healthy-minded citizens, 
Six thousand automobile mechanics in 
the Renault factory outside Paris hand- 
ed in their individual resignations to 
Communist Party headquarters. Fifty 
thousarid steel and metal workers pass- 
ed resolutions condemning both Stalin 
and Hitler. Two hundred thousand 
workers in the North and East gave 
expression to their sense of disillusion- 
ment and deep disappointment. A 
number of Leftist deputies and sympa- 
thizers, like Granville Hicks in Amer- 
ica, had the courage publicly to dis- 
avow any further connection with the 
Third International. The masses sim- 
ply refused to swallow the Russo-Ger- 
man deal and a few leaders had the 
moral integrity to follow the people. 
To complete the debacle, the French 
Cabinet immediately decreed that the 
national postal authorities were author- 
ized to intercept letters containing 
cheques, stipends or money orders 
drawn out in favor of Communists in 
France. The hirelings were cut off 
from essential pap. “No Funds” seals 
the doom of French Communism. 
Without money, the party is bankrupt, 
financially as well as morally. Lenin 
would be the first to lament, were he 
alive, in these words, “Revolutions 
are lost for want of cash!” 
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